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THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL DAniet I. Suttan, Inspector General of the Army. 
was commissioned at the United States Military Academy in the Corps 
of Engineers in 1907. He served in the Philippines from 1916 to 1918, 
and on the War Department General Staff from 1918 to 1919. After 
duty on the General Staff, AEF, in France, and after occupational duty 
in Germany, he returned to the War Department General Staff. For two 
years he was in charge of the interoceanic canal survey in Nicaragua. 
He is an honor graduate of the Command and General Staff School, and 
was graduated from the Army War College. Early in World War II, 
he commanded the VIII Army Corps (redesignated the VIII Corps). 
In 1943, he became Deputy Commander-in-Chief, China-Burma-India 
Theater, and in October 1944, he became Commanding General of United 
States Army Forces, India-Burma Theater. He was appointed Inspector 
General of the Army in July 1945. 














INSPECTING 
THE NEW ARMY 


By 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL DANIEL I. SULTAN 


Inspector General of the Army 


N the past few months the War Department has established 

procedures whereby all personnel of the Army, both military 
and civilian, have an opportunity to register their complaints 
and individual grievances to an inspector general not less fre- 
quently than once a month. Previously, such appeals usually 
were limited to the short period of time during which an 
inspector general was conducting the annual general inspection 
of a command or activity. 

The new policy, stated in War Department Circular 74, 
1946, gives commanders a new working philosophy for im- 
proving efficiency and morale within their commands. They are 
directed to encourage frequent contact between their personnel 
and the inspectors general and to keep all individuals ac- 
quainted with the procedures for seeking redress for alleged 
grievances “through the generous use of bulletin board notices, 
posters, training talks, or other information media.” They 
are further directed (1) To follow through on each complaint 
and see that appropriate corrective action is taken; (2) To 
see to it that no retaliatory action whatever is taken againsi 
any complainant for having made a complaint; (3) To inform 
each complainant in writing of the final action taken on his 
complaint; and (4) To keep a record of all complaints received, 
in order that apparent or potential defects in command and 
administration may be determined and corrected before they 
reach major proportions. . 
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It is not the intent of the War Department to relieve com- 
manders and other officers of an important function of com- 
mand; namely, the correction of unsatisfactory conditions 
which normally are ascertained by suggestions or complaints 
made to them personally. This immediate command function, 
on all levels from the platoon upward, will remain the Army’s 
best and most direct method of preventing injustices and im- 
proving efficiency through improved morale. What Circular 
74 accomplishes is to guarantee opportunity to present to an 
inspector general at least once a month those problems where 
a solution cannot be found immediately in normal command 
channels. Every soldier now can be sure that his grievance, 
however large or small, will be handled immediately, either 
by his commander or by the local inspector general. He may 
go directly to the inspector general, without seeking permis- 
sion or applying through channels; and he will not be dis- 
couraged from doing so whenever the need arises. 

All officers should know and apply the provisions of AR 
600-10, par. 3, which states: 

“Officers will keep in as close touch as possible with the men 
under their command, will take an interest in their organization 
life, will hear their complaints, will endeavor on all occasions to 
remove the existence of those causes which make for dissatisfaction, 
and will strive to build up such relations of confidence and sympathy 
as will insure the free approach of their men to them for counsel and 
assistance, not only in military and organizational matters but in 
personal or family distress or perplexity. This relationship may be 
gained and maintained without relaxation of the bonds of discipline 
and with great benefit to the Army as a whole.” 

The primary mission of the Inspector General’s Department 
is to assist commanders and other members and employees of 
the military establishment in the performance of their duties. 
Inspectors general assigned to military commands are staff 
officers under the immediate supervision of their commanders. 
Their status is the same as other members of the commander’s 
staff, and they must coordinate their work with other staff 
members. Their activities and efforts are uniformly of a 
constructive nature. They may give orders only in the name 
of their commanders, and they must make known their orders 
or instructions to officers whose troops and affairs they are 
directed to inspect. 

It must be emphasized that inspectors general are not only 
to be considered as assistants to their commanders; they 
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should also be looked upon as able and willing assistants to 
all members of the command, always ready to give an answer 
to a difficult technical question. If they do not have the cor- 
rect answer immediately available, it is their duty to get it as 
quickly as possible. 

Inspectors general also are charged with “recognizing and 
reporting meritorious conduct and performance of duty.” 
When such cases are revealed, the inspecting officer will send 
a letter containing full particulars to the commander who 
ordered the inspection. The latter, if he concurs, will refer 
the letter to the individual’s immediate commanding officer, 
who will furnish a copy to the individual concerned and for- 
ward the original to The Adjutant General for file with the 
individual’s records. Inspectors general have originated thou- 
sands of such letters, the majority of which resulted in official 
commendation. 

In cases where minor irregularities and deficiencies are dis- 
covered, normal procedure is for the inspecting officer to re- 
port the matter only to the individual concerned, giving him 
a memorandum describing the error and the corrective measures 
that should be taken. The matter usually ends right there; 
except, of course, in cases of grave importance. 

In the “Doolittle Report,” prepared under direction of the 
Secretary of War, there was some discussion of the Office of 
The Inspector General. The general recommendation was 
that “the system for registering complaints be improved and 
that inspections be for the purpose of prevention as well as 
investigation.” The report also recommended that inspectors 
general in the field be made directly responsible to the War 
Department and that copies of their reports be “transmitted 
to the War Department outside regular command channels, in 
addition to normal procedures, in order to eliminate political 
aspects of control and to insure remedial action.” 


As recognized by the report, Circular 74 already had taken 
care of “the system for registering complaints.” Concerning 
the other suggestion, the Secretary of War wisely disagreed, 
on the grounds that no change should be made that would 
give the Inspector General’s Department any tinge of under- 
cover status. The Inspector General’s Department is in com- 
plete accord with this view. Any suggestion of such taint as 
the Secretary of War has mentioned would greatly handicap 
our efforts, The Inspector General’s Department is not in any 
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sense a tribunal. It may, in an advisory capacity, reach con- 
clusions from developed facts and make recommendations be- 
lieved to be supported thereby; but it has no power to make 
administrative determinations or to impose punishment. 

Inspecting officers working out of the War Department are 
basically in the same category as staff inspectors general in the 
field. The Inspector General of the Army functions as a staff 
officer for the War Department and as an assistant to the Chief 
of Staff. He is charged with making such inspections, in- 
vestigations, surveys, and studies as may be directed by the 
Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff, or as may be requested 
by the Commanding Generals, Army Ground Forces and Army 
Air Forces. His inspectors general are confidential agents of 
these directing authorities, just as inspectors general assigned 
to field commanders are confidential agents of those com- 
manders. Their investigations are confidential, unless a differ- 
ent procedure is prescribed by the authority ordering the in- 
vestigation. Reports of investigations and their accompany- 
ing testimony and exhibits are likewise confidential, and there 
is no authority of law or practice for furnishing any person 
with copies of them. 


However, if an inspecting officer receives any allegation pre- 
judicial to the character or efficiency of any member or em- 
ployee of the Army or War Department, he will inquire into 
it, informing the accused person as to the nature of the al- 
legation and affording him every opportunity for vindication, 
before the investigation is completed. 


Experience has proved inspectors general to be among the 
most valuable staff officers a commander can have. In addi- 
tion to the broad field for inquiry provided by AR 20-5, in- 
cluding among other things ‘the conduct, discipline, efficiency, 
living conditions and morale of units and individuals,” com- 
manders may order inquiry into any matter not specifically 
limited in Army Regulations or in orders. Any commander, 
taking full advantage of his inspector general’s ability and ex- 
perience, should have that officer continuously busy on one 
or several projects. Authority is given commanders to appoint 
other officers as assistants to the inspector general when cir- 
cumstances or press of duty warrants such action. 

Inspectors, whether they represent The Inspector General 
of the Army directly or the commander on whose staff they 
serve, seek the truth without fear or favor. Their findings are 
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immune to the influence of all commanders. Commanders 
can no more influence the judgment of inspectors in arriving 
at the facts, than they can influence the judgment of medical 
officers in administering medicines. The high standards of 
personal integrity of inspectors general make it possible for 
the commander to arrive at a completely impartial conclusion, 
based solely on the facts of the case. 

Since General Washington established the Office of The 
Inspector General, in December 1777, to bring efficiency and 
order into the chaotic ranks of the Continental Army, re- 
sponsibilities of the Department have been progressively ex- 
tended into the military activities of this country. The history 
of the Inspector General’s Department shows Baron Frederick 
W. von Steuben, the first Inspector General of the Army, mak- 
ing painstaking inspections of troops and equipment at Valley 
Forge, checking muskets, flints, cartridges, and clothing, and 
in his off-duty hours working tirelessly to perfect a set of Army 
Regulations, the first rules by which the Continental Army 
operated. During the War of 1812, regimental paymasters 
were taken to task and hospitals were reported for having no 
“mosquitoe Barrs” or fresh straw for the “Bedsacks.” Reports 
in the 1830’s dealt with eliminating the use of lashes and 
stripes as minor punishment, with drunkenness and desertion, 
and with clearing the Mississippi River of logs and timbers. 

These and thousands of other faded reports give ample evi- 
dence that, ever since the American Revolution, inspectors 
general of the Army of the United States have established a 
tradition of service, trust, and loyalty to their fellow soldiers 
and their Government. Our position today gives us an op- 
portunity greater than ever before to strengthen this tradition. 
We hope to receive more such evidence of success as the 
following, contained in the first indorsement to a wartime in- 
spection report: 

“This office would like to take this opportunity to reverse 
a normal procedure and express favorable comment and ap- 
preciation for the valuable constructive advice pertaining to 
post and technical operations provided by Colonel —_———, 
IGD, on the occasion of his inspection. The manner in which 
this officer conducted his inspection and the several assistances 
rendered make us view his next visit with anticipation rather 
than with the sometimes traditional shudder of apprehension.” 











SELECTING AEP 
TEXTBOOKS 


By 


CoLONEL WALTER E. SEWELL 


ROBABLY everyone who has participated in the Army 

Education Program has wondered how the Army managed 
to accumulate textbooks covering every subject from turkey 
raising to differential equations, and in sufficient quantities to 
provide 8,000,000 men, during the war, with the material they 
wanted to study. As a matter of fact, that was one of the 
most important problems facing the War Department, when 
the Education Branch was organized in 1942. 

Correspondence courses, considered the most pressing necd 
at that time, were purchased directly from civilian publishers. 
But the material needed for students whose educational de- 
mands ran the gamut of intellectual endeavor, included text- 
books covering a much wider range of subjects. These text- 
books had to be obtained and made available to the troops 
without delay. Before embarking on a large-scale procure- 
ment program, however, certain basic decisions had to be 
made. 

The type of education to be offered was the fundamental 
consideration. It was decided that the Army Education Pro- 
gram would be patterned after civilian education. This was an 
important decision and one which has been adhered to con- 
tinuously. It meant that civilian education personnel and 
materials could be incorporated into the scheme. It meant 
that much of the study performed would be understood and 
recognized by the schools from which the men came and to 
which many of them would return. Also, it meant that educa- 
tional foundations and associations would be able to lend in- 
valuable aid. 





COLONEL WALTER E. SEWELL, GSC, is Chief, Education Branch, In- 
formation and Education Division, War Department Special Staff. 
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Since the civilian educational system was to be the frame- 
work of the Army’s program, it was natural to make use of 
existing educational materials wherever suitable and available. 
This meant, in general, that the Army would make no attempt 
to produce its own texts. This policy was followed through- 
out the war, and still holds. 

The problem of providing texts has always been one of 
selection, not of production. Even though an algebra text 
issued by the United States Armed Forces Institute is labeled 
War Department Educational Manual, EM 315, this does not 
mean that it is a War Department publication. As a matter 
of fact, it is a standard algebra textbook used in hundreds of 
educational institutions throughout the country. The special 
edition was produced by the publishers for the Army and is 
identical in content with the civilian edition. The same is 
true of all the high school, technical, and college texts used 
in the Army Education Program. They bear the War Depart- 
ment imprint solely to identify them as part of the Army Educa- 
tion Program, and to prevent the misuse’ of Government prop- 
erty by unauthorized persons. 

To insure the Army obtaining the books which best suited 
its needs, certain criteria were established which each book 
had to meet. It had to be available in quantity; for, during 
the war, the Army required thousands of copies without delay. 
It had to be acceptable to civilian educational institutions. 
Much of the education program was aimed at high school and 
college credits; hence the text material had to be of the type 
deserving of such consideration. The unusual conditions under 
which the text would be used made certain other characteristics 
highly desirable. The book should be adaptable for instruc- 
tion by the correspondence method, group study method, or 
individual study method (correspondence or self-teaching). 
The fact that all servicemen were adults made it desirable for 
the book to be directed to the interests of adult students. 


With these criteria in mind, the job was to develop a sound 
method of selection. The War Department did not have the 
personnel or the time necessary to make the selection. Hence, 
it was done by contract with the American Council on Educa- 
tion, a non-governmental cooperative agency of educational 
organizations and institutions devoted to the interests of Ameri- 
can education. The Council, in coordination with the War 
Department, appointed an editorial staff especially qualified 
to do the job. This staff asked representative colleges and 
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high schools throughout the country to nominate standard 
textbooks which they considered most suitable for the Army 
Education Program. On the basis of these polls, the staff made 
its recommendations to the War Department, taking into ac- 
count the necessity for procurement in quantity, and other 
considerations peculiar to the program. If the recommended 
book was adopted, which was almost always the case, orders 
were placed and the course was incorporated into the curri- 
culum. Thus the book chosen was one highly regarded by 
authorities in its subject field and one which is found in the 
curricula of a large number of schools or colleges. 

The editorial staff, appointed by the American Council on 
Education, was dissolved in November 1945. The new War- 
Navy Committee on USAFI recently decided upon the selection 
method to be used henceforth. This method is essentially the 
same as before, except that more time is now available for 
scrutiny of a book, and much more of the work of selection is 
done by the War and Navy Departments. Competent authori- 
ties in the educational field are asked to nominate books which 
they consider best suited to the needs of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, bearing in mind the criteria mentioned 
above. Then the books having the largest number of nomina- 
tions are submitted to selected authorities in the appropriate 
subject fields. Each is asked to judge the books submitted to 
him, in comparison with each other, on the basis of the book’s 
scholarship and its interest for students. Each is also called 
on to answer the following questions: (1) Is this book likely 
to give students a distorted view of the important subjects or 
issues with which it deals? (2) Is this book likely to build 
up prejudices in the student’s mind? (3) Is this book likely 
to develop closed-mindedness? (4) Is this book likely to create 
or encourage hostility to the fundamental principles of a 
democratic government? 

The books are also read by officers of the War and Navy 
Departments directly connected with the educational program. 
If this process leads to a clear approval of a particular book, 
steps are taken to procure it. If there is divided opinion, 
the matter is submitted to the War-Navy Committee on USAFI 
for decision. 

These, then, are the measures taken to insure that officers 
and men who participate in the Army Education Program will 
have textbooks that are scholarly, authoritative and unbiased. 











THE FUTURE IN 
RECRUITING 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL BurbDETTE M. FitcH 


HE Army Recruiting Program has now entered its second 

and most crucial phase. The first phase was aimed at the 
goal of raising 1,000,000 volunteers. That task was accom- 
plished successfully in October. But that left the job only 
half done (a fact not generally realized by the public), and 
we are now faced with an even more difficult assignment if 
we are to build a new Regular Army that is efficient and well- 
trained, capable of fulfilling our military obligations at home 
and abroad. 

To meet that challenge, we are engaged in an intensified 
advertising, publicity, and public relations campaign, designed 
to attract young men from civilian life, to point out to Regular 
Army men the advantages of an Army career, and to show 
short-term soldiers the advantages of reenlisting or extending 
their enlistments. 

The root of the problem is simple: Of the first million 
volunteers who signed up, nearly half were short-term soldiers, 
recruited for one year, 18 months or two years. These enlist- 
ments are now beginning to expire, in large numbers. Some 
270,000 short-term soldiers become eligible for discharge dur- 
ing the 10 months ending next 31 July. The problem is com- 
plicated by normal attrition, and by the fact that we must 
constantly raise our personnel standards. 

All in all, it adds up to the need for an average of 40,000 
volunteers a month. That’s the size of the job we must do 
in order to build an all-volunteer Army. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL BURDETTE M. FITCH is Assistant, The 
Adjutant General for Military Personnel Procurement Service. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant, AGD, in 1917 and during World War 1 
was in charge of the AGO Mail Division in France. During World War II, 
he was Adjutant General, GHQ, Southwest Pacific Area. He assumed his 
present duties in September 1946. : 
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It is hoped that at least 15 per cent of the short-termers will 
reenlist, or extend their present enlistments, before next July. 
To reach this percentage, a concentrated drive is being con- 
ducted at all military installations. The theme of this drive 
is, “It’s Smart to Stay In.” It is designed to sell reenlistment 
or extension of enlistment to short-term enlistees in advance 
of expiration dates, before the men have made other plans. 


In addition to this intra-Army campaign, we are continuing 
our efforts to secure a large number of enlistments from 
civilian life, both of men with no prior military service and 
of former members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard. 

This phase of our campaign is using the theme, “40,000 Good 
Jobs a Month.” It tells in a nutshell the fact that our job is 
a continuous one, and at the same time emphasizes the size of 
the job. It is of personal interest—every man wants a “good 
job.” We need a monthly average of approximately that many 
enlistments each month to build an all-volunteer Army. 


The exploitation of these themes calls for coordinated use 
of almost every medium of communication. We are continuing 
to enhance the position of the Regular Army soldier in the 
public mind, and to emphasize the value of the Regular Army 
soldier’s job. We are featuring the comparison of the pay 
of a Regular Army job with that of the average civilian job. 
Our advertising and publicity is flexible, permitting us to con- 
centrate on filling particular needs for certain theaters, units, 
or specialties. 

The larger part of our advertising is done in newspapers. 
We use daily and weekly newspapers of general circulation, 
foreign language, Negro, Alaskan and Hawaiian daily and 
weekly papers with a total circulation of about 67,000,000. 


In order to promote the prestige of the Regular Army, we 
are placing full-color, full-page advertisements in the large 
mass weekly magazines. The subject matter of these advertise- 
ments is divided among the Ground Forces, Air Forces, and 
Administrative and Technical Services, with a small percentage 
given over to a general coverage of all branches. Since 70 
per cent of the men in posts and camps read these periodicals, 
this gives added emphasis to the within-the-Army campaign. 

We use several scientific, and mechanical magazines. Their 
readers include a relatively high percentage of the mechanically 
inclined young men we are trying to reach. To reach the 
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farmers, who are deferred almost as a group by Selective Serv- 
ice, we are using all state and sectional farm publications. 
Our message is also going into many high school publications, 
with insertions at the January and June graduation periods. 
To get our message directly to men within the Army, we are 
using publications circulated almost entirely among service 
men. 

At the present time, we are sponsoring three national net- 
work radio programs. One of these is “Warriors of Peace,” 
a dramatic program of the Army’s contributions to America’s 
progress in the years of peace. It has nearly doubled the 
American Broadcasting Company’s audience for its Sunday 
afternoon time, and rates as one of the most distinguished 
programs on the air. Another is “Sound Off,” a top variety 
show produced each Thursday in Hollywood with a weekly 
audience of several million listeners. The third network pro- 
gram is a Monday evening half-hour musical show with Guy 
Lombardo and his orchestra. 


Additional national radio coverage is obtained with two 
transcribed shows, “Proudly We Hail,” and “Voice of the 
Army.” These fifteen-minute programs use top Hollywood and 
New York talent and are offered locally by the Army Recruit- 
ing Service as public service programs. 


Our outdoor advertising includes billboards, and street car 
and bus cards in towns having recruiting stations. We estimate 
that 50 per cent of men of all ages see and read our advertise- 
ments of this type. 


The Advertising Council is continuing the same fine coopera- 
tion they gave us last year. They have offered us a controlled, 
professionally handled national campaign on a sponsored basis, 
covering newspaper advertising, network spots, billboards, car 
cards and window cards. 


For some time we have been distributing news stories, feature 
stories, editorials, magazine articles, and newspaper fillers to 
editors, free-lance writers, columnists and radio commentators. 
Some of these have been handled through the Public Rela- 
tions Division of the War Department; others through our 
own organization. Recently, we arranged with the National 
Publishers’ Association to give our message high visibility in 
several hundred top magazines. The editors of 2,400 magazines 
already have received a special “Editor’s Kit” which suggests 
methods and ideas for putting before the public the facts about 
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the Army’s peacetime assignments, its part in advancing 
scientific research, the application of military developments 
to civil life, and the effect of Army life on hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in terms of education and training. Our part 
in this program is essentially that of a liaison office, contacting 
editors, channeling requests for information, photographs and 
research to the appropriate Army public relations officials. 

Backing us in our campaign are several national organiza- 
tions, such as the American Legion, Kiwanis, and Elks. They 
have adopted Army Recruiting as a public service program, and 
their cooperative efforts are gathering momentum. We are 
making every effort to take advantage of their generous co- 
operation. Reports show that the results from these cooperative 
recruiting programs are definitely worthwhile. 

A recent Gallup Poll showed that public opinion favors 
a substantial peacetime military force, to fulfill our obligations 
abroad and to provide adequate national defense. The median 
choice of those questioned was an Army of one million men. 
Further, more than three out of four adults say that they are 
willing to have their sons go into the service for a year and a 
half to make up an Army of that size. The public is im- 
pressed with the fact that we need an Army of the size re- 
quested by the Chief of Staff, and that service in the Army 
is beneficial to the individual. 

As a matter of War Department policy, we have been striv- 
ing to build our new Regular Army on a voluntary basis. The 
draft has been used so far only to fill the gap between the 
number of volunteers obtained and the total number of men 
required. At this writing, for example, we are in the midst 
of a “draft holiday” which was declared in October for the 
rest of 1946 and for the month of January 1947. 


If we are to do the job, we need all the help we can get. 
Every soldier and every officer represents the Army. Every 
officer and enlisted man, in effect, is a kind of public relations 
representative for the Army when he is mingling with the 
public. This is why no one group, and no one program, can 
do the recruiting job alone. It is a cooperative, grass-roots 
job, which must be tackled in every town and village, wherever 
Army men are stationed. That is a difficult job—but it is one 
we must all strive for in the interests of national security and 
permanent peace. 














OPPORTUNITY AND 
THE NEW ARMY 


By 


GENERAL JAcos L. Devers, 


Commanding General, Army Ground Forces 


HE New Arwy, with its increased pay scales and educational 
T opportunities, now can compete on even terms with business 
and industry for the cream of our youth. 

In fact, the New Army today presents the outstanding oppor- 
tunity in America for the young man who has just graduated 
from high school. He starts out at $75 a month, in addition 
to his food, clothing, housing and medical care. He has un- 
limited opportunity for travel. In the highly technological 
Army of today, he will surely learn a useful trade or specialty. 

If he marries, his wife will receive an allowance of $50 per 
month, of which he contributes only $22. If they have a child, 
her allowance is increased by $30 a month, and if they have a 
second child, by $20 more. These allowances remain in effect 
for the duration plus six months. 

If he chooses to remain in the Army, he may progress all the 
way to first or master sergeant, at $165 a month plus longevity 
pay and allowances for rations and quarters. After 20 years 
of service, a first or master sergeant may retire with a monthly 
income of $107 for the remainder of his life; after 30 years, 
$185 per month. 

Our New Army recruit of today has ample opportunities to 
earn a commission. Annually, a generous quota of enlisted men 
is selected to attend the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. The Officer Candidate School program is to be 
continued, and a substantial proportion of the additional 25,000 
Regular Army commissions which Congress has authorized 
will be reserved for men who progress upwards through the 
noncommissioned ranks. 





From an address by General Jacob L. Devers, Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces, before the District of Columbia convention of the 
American Legion. 
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To our New Army, the families of America may entrust their 
sons and brothers, with a confidence which will not be mis- 
placed. If they choose to serve but one term of enlistment, we 
will return them as good citizens, capable of serving their 
Nation as honorably as civilians as they served it as soldiers. 
They will have benefited from their schooling in the New Army, 
and if they have enlisted before 6 October 1946, they will be 
entitled to further civilian schooling. They will have benefited 
from their disciplinary training in the New Army, and will be 
better adjusted to the no less rigorous discipline demanded of 
the successful civilian. 

Anyone who has experienced both military and civilian dis- 
cipline knows that civilian discipline is equally as severe. If a 
man is not amenable to civilian discipline, in a store or office or 
factory, he can lose his job. But if the Army has succeeded— 
and about 98 per cent of the time we do succeed—in teaching 
him self-discipline, he can keep that job, and live a useful and 
happy life. If we have also taught him leadership, a subject 
upon which we concentrate, he can go on to bigger and better 
jobs. 

And if he chooses to remain in the New Army, we can prom- 
ise a public-spirited young man a career as desirable as any he 
could achieve in civilian life, a career limited only by his own 
abilities and ambitions, and enhanced by the immeasurable 
pride and satisfaction to be derived from the knowledge that 
he is serving his country at home and abroad. 





AND NOW THE ATOM BOMB 


In each succeeding war there is a tendency to proclaim as something 
new the principles under which it is conducted. Not only those who have 
never studied or experienced the realities of war, but also professional 
soldiers frequently fall into the error. But the principles of warfare as 
I learned them at West Point remain unchanged. They were verified by 
my experience in our Indian Wars, and also during the campaign against 
the Spaniards in Cuba. I applied them in the Philippines and observed 
their application in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese War. 

It is true that the tactics of the battlefield change with improvement in 
weapons. Machine guns, quick-firing small-bore guns and rapid-fire ar- 
tillery make the use of cover more necessary. They must be considered 
as aids to the infantryman, expert in the use of the rifle and familiar with 
the employment of hasty entrenchments. It is he who constitutes our 
main reliance in battle. 


From “My Experiences in the World War” 
Joun J. PersHinc 
General of the Armies 











HOW THE ARMY RUNS 
DOWN ITS CRIMINALS 


By 


Lr. Cot. RALPH W. PIERCE 


HE criminal, like the poor, is always with us, even in the 

Army. Take flour, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, baking soda, 
sugar, fat, molasses, eggs and water, mix them properly and 
put them in an oven. What comes out is gingerbread. Cut a 
one-eighth slice from the cake and you will get one-eighth of 
the flour, one-eighth of the spices and sweetening and leaven- 
ing in your portion. Take a national population of approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 males of all ages, and of this cake of humanity 
take a one-eighth slice. Like the slice of gingerbread, this 
group will contain just about the average proportions of good, 
bad, and indifferent men . . . ingredients of a Nation. And 
this group is what makes up your Army. 

To protect the great law-abiding majority of the Army and 
the public at large from the inevitable small per cent of 
criminals in uniform is the mission of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division of the Provost Marshal General’s Department. 


The CID had its birth in World War I, when it did an 
excellent job of combating crime in the Army. With de- 
mobilization, it was cut to a mere skeleton and eventually was 
abandoned entirely, as the peacetime military establishment 
shrank to a handful of Regular Army personnel doing routine 
garrison duty. With the rapid expansion of the Army in 
World War II, and the drafting of millions of men from all 
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walks of life, the crime rate among military personnel soon 
increased to the point where something had to be done. 


Only the most obviously criminal types could be weeded 
out by the hasty screening processes of Selective Service. Many 
of the smart boys got by; both the big-time professionals and 
the small-string operators. John Scarne, in his book Scarne on 
Dice, tells of numerous boat-riders, dice-hustlers, and assorted 
sharpies who enlisted for the easy pickings of a company 
dayroom on pay-day night. Reports in newspapers of erring 
soldiers’ misdeeds often stated, in effect, that “Smith had a 
record of juvenile delinquency before joining the Army . . .” 

Accordingly, the CID was brought back into being, and the 

training of investigators was begun at the Provost Marshal 
General’s School, Fort Myer, Virginia, in July 1942. Since 
then, the school has changed location four times; but the 
course still embodies the most scientific methods of modern 
crime detection. To date, 827 officers and 3,564 enlisted men 
have been graduated. Most of them had previous civilian 
experience in investigative work, with metropolitan or state 
police departments, the FBI, Secret Service, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, or similar agencies. Many were lawyers, with ex- 
perience as prosecuting attorneys or in the practice of criminal 
law. Many who had no previous experience became expert 
investigators as a result of their Army training, and landed 
excellent civilian jobs of that type after their separation. 
' These “plain-clothes soldiers,” Army officers and enlisted 
men in civilian clothes, operated in all parts of the world during 
the war. Their work was often highly dangerous and some- 
times glamorous; but usually it was a dull and exacting routine, 
and it was almost never pleasant. To CID belongs complete 
or considerable credit for the solution of such notable crimes 
as the Hesse jewel case, the “Millionaire Railway Battalion” in 
France, the Korean penicillin black market, and the supposedly 
“native” gang of depot thieves in North Africa. Agent-experts 
have solved murder mysteries in the best dime magazine tradi- 
tion; they have uncovered fantastic embezzlements and have 
roamed the sinister backwashes of exotic foreign cities search- 
ing for Army deserters or bigger game. But 95 per cent of 
them spent 95 per cent of their time doing an efficient, work- 
manlike job on the thousands of routine crimes that were com- 
mitted within the Army during the war years. 

The CID, as a part of the Corps of Military Police, corre- 
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sponds to the detective division of a big city police force. Often 
the military police make an arrest under circumstances which 
indicate, without too much concrete evidence, that the person 
arrested has committed a certain offense. Determination of the 
facts is the job turned over to the CID. These Army detectives 
give their finding to the trial judge advocate of a court-martial, 
who tries the case. 

The CID cooperates fully with other branches of the Army 
and of the Government, including all civil law enforcement 
agencies. The Inspector General’s Department frequently works 
with the CID, especially where company or depot stock records 
indicate shenanigans by operating personnel. In such cases, 
with only a suspicion to go on, the CID often brings forth evi- 
dence which results in the conviction of a swindler or the 
collapse of a crime ring. The CID worked with United States 
Treasury Department agents to break up and jail a narcotics 
syndicate which had peddlers operating on an Army post and 
was keeping a good portion of an entire company “coked up.” 
When a group of AWOL soldiers introduced gangster methods 
into the black market operating in the not-too-naive Paris 
underworld, the CID worked with the famous French Surete 
agents to clean up the mob. Close cooperation with the FBI 
is maintained at all times, with generous exchange of laboratory 
and other facilities. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
A firearms examiner compares bullet markings in the technical laboratory. 
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The CID rarely is called upon to cope with the case of a 
barracks-room pilferer or a card cheat, although, if the proper 
authority directed investigation, it could and would look into 
the matter. Such petty criminals traditionally are taken care 
of by their erstwhile friends, who, catching a thief or cheat 
red-handed, usually commit a small crime of “assault with in- 
tent to do bodily harm.” Usually the CID’s work concerns more 
serious crime. A pressing problem today is the black market. 

Like charity, honesty is usually a comparative rather than 
an absolute virtue. On one hand, you have a man who would 
spurn a quarter which was not legitimately his, but would leap 
at the chance to steal a sharp ten thousand dollars. On the 
other hand, you have the fellow who could be trusted with a 
million but who would stoop, without a thought, to putting a 
slug in a telephone coin slot, or walking out of a hotel with 
an engraved table knife in his pocket. The man who never 
touches anything which isn’t his is not known to the CID. 

Many honest men—or inexperienced ones—who never sailed 
to windward of the law, found on arriving in foreign lands a 
shortage of almost everything but buyers and money. Rare 
indeed is the man who, returning from overseas, can truthfully 
say he never used his chocolate or cigarettes for purposes 
other than those for which they were intended. This petty 
knavery, peddling a carton of cigarettes or financing a love 
affair with Hershey bars, is almost impossible to control and has 
not been called to the official attention of CID agents because 
there simply aren’t enough agents to go around. 

The people the CID gets to know are those who deal in truck- 
loads—and sometimes the trucks. Like the soldier who, while 
Patton was storming Metz and raving for more gasoline, parked 
his truck on a Paris street, sold the truck and its load of gaso- 
line to a black-marketeer, and bought a brothel with the pro- 
ceeds, The soldier went AWOL, and it was CID investigation 
which proved the original sale and caused his arrest. During 
questioning, this ambitious young operator admitted frankly 
that his aim in life was not to own a Paris brothel, but to own 
a chain of them. Stolen trucks and gas, together with the pro- 
ceeds from the well-patronized original house, were his answer 
to the problem which faces all up-and-coming industrialists— 
that of expansion. 

An enterprising B-26 pilot was buying at the comparatively 
low black-market rate current in Western Germany and then, 
once a month, would carry a planeload of cigarettes, watches, 
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clothing and other goods to Berlin. There, German middlemen 
would acquire his loot at prices which far exceeded the retail 
cost of the goods in the west. For this pilot, a trip was doubly 
profitable. In addition to the huge sums collected from the 
German wholesalers, he found that the round trip from his 
Rhineland station to Berlin took just four hours—exactly 
enough, at that time, to log the air-hours necessary for a 50 per 
cent raise in pay. The pilot didn’t much want to come home, 
but the CID took steps which resulted in his return—under 
conditions less advantageous than he would have predicted. 
When an overseas post office’s records revealed that, in a 
two-months’ period, a first lieutenant had “collected debts” 
totaling several thousands dollars, an inspector general asked 
the CID to snoop around and see what it could find—especially 
since the lieutenant was supply officer of a depot whose records 
had received an “unsatisfactory” in the latest inspection. The 
CID found that clothing-hungry natives were excellent cus- 
tomers of the lieutenant and his enlisted helpers; and the 
Army’s prison gates opened to receive a few more inmates. 








Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Phota 


The camera records bulk evidence for the investigator, 
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Dealers in dollars often find the CID a stumbling block on 
the highroad to riches. American currency has a charm all its 
own to inhabitants of lands where the local tender is at least 
depleted and at most completely out of this world. A dollar 
which would buy a few centimes less than 50 franes from the 
finance officer would, in the early days of Paris’ liberation, 
bring as much as 400 black-market francs. These francs, ex- 
changed again into American credits, would be worth eight 
dollars as a money-order back home. In Korea, the yen had 
two quotations—the legal rate of about 16 to a dollar and the 
black rate of 45 to a dollar. The black bourse was. a thriving 
business in both countries until currency control and CID in- 
vestigations came into vogue. 

With the CID on the trail, it is strictly a case of let the 
buyer—and the seller—beware. A little French town, early in 
invasion days, bought an electric light plant from a soldier who 
was just passing through and had entree to a Signal Corps 
depot. By now, it may be assumed, the town has a light plant 
legitimately its own. But for a while, after the CID took the 
illegally-purchased light plant away, the town was in the dark. 
So was the man who sold it. “How did that happen?” he asked 
as the gates of a disciplinary training center slammed shut 
behind him. 

He might have understood his plight better had he been 
able to look in on some of the classes at the Provost Marshal 
General’s School, now located at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 
The six-weeks’ course includes intensive study of fingerprinting, 
investigative photography, firearms identification, document 
identification, sound detection, report writing, rules of evi- 
dence, criminal law, sources of information, observation and 
description, interrogation, surveillance and undercover, preser- 
vation and handling of evidence, casting and moulding, methods 
of entry, search and seizure, and other subjects—a course com- 
parable to the best training offered by civil law enforcement 
agencies. 

The personal safety of the agent is not neglected in his train- 
ing. Courses are given in handling firearms, marksmanship, 
close combat or “judo” tactics, and the technique and mechanics 
of arrest. Although agents are trained primarily to collect 
evidence and information, like other detectives they must be 
ready to apprehend and bring in criminals. Such _ practical 
problems are considered as how to enter a room occupied by a 
dangerous armed man. and how a lone agent can take three 
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criminals to headquarters in a car. A tribute to the excellence 
of this part of the course is the fact that no CID agent ever 
has had a fatal accident with a suspect or has been accused of 
unnecessary shooting or threatening to shoot. 

A thoroughly modern, scientific crime laboratory is main- 
tained at the School. This laboratory is equipped to make 
scientific examination of evidence submitted by investigators 
in the field and to train students in the use and value of lab- 
oratory methods. Experts from the laboratory are available 
to assist in scientific investigations at the scene of the crime or 
to testify as expert witnesses at courts-martial. Similar labora- 
tories are maintained in the overseas theaters. 

The Army also maintains a polygraph, or “lie detector,” 
which has been used successfully in the solution of many im- 
portant crimes, both in the zone of interior and overseas. This 
machine and the services of a competent operator are available 
to investigators in the field, upon call. The murder of a civi- 
lian Army exchange manager at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, which 
had been under investigation for nine months, was solved 
quickly by the use of the polygraph. The murder of a German 
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The polygraph “lie detector” is used by the Army investigator. 
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prisoner of war at Papago Park, Arizona, was solved with the 
polygraph, when all ordinary means of investigation failed. 

Out of hundreds of polygraph-solved cases, one in Germany 
serves as an excellent example of the machine’s value. In this 
case, a captain was shot seven times by a soldier he had stopped 
on the street for questioning, after bed-check. The captain 
miraculously lived, but had not seen his attacker very well and 
was unable to give even a general description. The only evi- 
dence was a bag of food dropped by the soldier, and a German 
Luger pistol found near the scene of the shooting. The food 
was identified as coming from a particular mess hall. The mess 
hall had not been broken into; so all men who had normal 
access to the keys were put on the machine. Their reactions 
were tested to questions dealing with the make of the gun, 
disposition of the gun, condition of the gun, and other matters 
which only the guilty man could know. The man least sus- 
pected by his commander reacted consistently throughout the 
test and finally confessed. 

One of the most farsighted and cooperative programs in- 
stituted by the Provost Marshal General was the installation 
of several “inspectroscopes” at strategic customs ports of mail 
entry throughout the country. These X-ray type machines are 
designed to detect metal in incoming packages from overseas 
soldiers. Through their use, thousands of dangerous weapons 
and illegal war souvenirs have been seized. With newspapers 
reporting accidental or intentional death and injury from 
“souvenirs,” this preventive move may save many lives and 
avert many crimes, merely by removing the temptation that 
lies in having a dangerous weapon around the house. 

Today, with the Army rapidly reducing to a fraction of its 
wartime strength, crime and the need for criminal detection in 
the Army has lessened. The reduction has not been propor- 
tionate, however; for, whereas men were generally too busy for 
extensive criminal activities during the war, they now have 
more time and opportunity to go astray. 

The CID, through careful and expert investigation, actually 
has saved many innocent men who were incriminated by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. As in any well-regulated community, the 
law-enforcement personnel of the Army serves as a protection 
for all law-abiding members. The CID has well realized the 
Corps of Military Police motto: “Of the troops and for the 
troops.” 











UMT DRY RUN 


By 
Mayor KENNETH K. HANSEN 


UST as a manufacturer establishes a “pilot plant” before 

building an entire new factory, the Army Ground Forces 
will activate a Universal Military Training Experimental Unit 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, in January. 

To be organized and trained for one year along the lines of 
the War Department’s proposed plan for UMT, the unit will 
test training plans and the proposed Code of Conduct which 
would govern trainees in the event of passage of legislation 
by Congress initiating UMT. It will also determine the number 
of Army personnel necessary for UMT training. 

More than 800 newly enlisted Regular Army recruits, prefer- 
ably 18 years of age and not more than 19, will be diverted 
to the Fort Knox unit. The unit will be organized as a com- 
posite battalion, with four companies of four platoons each. 

Three platoons will receive Infantry training, three Artillery, 
two Armored Cavalry, and one each Engineer, Transportation 
Corps, Medical, Signal, Chemical, Ordnance, Quartermaster 
Corps, and Special Training Unit. Trainees will be selected 
to conform to AGCT averages. The Special Training Unit will 
be composed of trainees who have not reached the fourth grade 
in elementary schools, and who will receive third and fourth 
grade instruction in addition to military training. 

At the end of the first six months, the trainees will be quali- 
fied for any of the various study or training options which 
would be available to them if they were UMT trainees rather 
than Regular Army recruits. 

Since they are soldiers, however, the second six months will 
be devoted to courses for long-term specialists at technical serv- 
ice schools, and to on-the-job, leadership, and unit training. 
Training throughout will be on a six-day, 40-hour week basis. 
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The UMT trainees will have a separate post exchange, service 
club, library, and newspaper, and will participate in empha- 
sized information, education, athletic, and recreational pro- 
grams. A committee composed of leading local civilians, as- 
sisted by specially-appointed Army chaplains and medical offi- 
cers, will advise on non-military phases of the program. Mem- 
bers of Congress and national leaders in other fields will be 
invited to inspect the unit, and other interested citizens will be 
welcome visitors. 

The Code of Conduct will be used as a basis in handling 
problems of discipline and conduct. However, since no phase 
of the UMT program has been legislated into being, any final 
action will still come within the purview of the Articles of War. 

The disciplinary plan features a demerit system for minor 
transgressions, and a certain amount of self-government. The 
demerit scale parallels the system employed in officer candi- 
date schools during the war, and each demerit over 10 in one 
month will call for one hour of extra fatigue duty. 

For offenses such as committing a nuisance, going AWOL 
24 hours or less, goldbricking, disorderly conduct, drunkenness, 
insubordination, cheating in classes or exams, unsportsmanlike 
conduct in athletics, or conduct “prejudicial to the standards 
and reputation of the Corps of Trainees of the UMT Experi- 
mental Unit,” the trainee will be tried by a Trainee Court of his 
peers—seven trainees from his own company, three of them 
senior in age to the accused. 


Members of trainee courts will be appointed by the senior 
_ trainee member of the company, who will also appoint a trainee 
as trial judge advocate, a trainee as defense counsel, and an 
officer who will serve as law member, but who will have no 
vote in the proceedings. 


Sentences will not include confinement, and in every justi- 
fiable case will be mitigated or suspended by the reviewing 
authority. Trainees twice convicted by the Trainee Court 
will receive a summary court-martial for a third offense, as 
will more serious offenders, if any. 


Each conviction by the Trainee Court will carry 10 de- 
merits, and by summary or civil court, 25. Special awards will 
be given the three trainees of each company with the fewest 
demerits after six months. 


It must be emphasized that this Code of Conduct is experi- 
mental and is expected to undergo changes based on experience. 














DON’T OVERLOOK THE 
HOUSE ORGANS 


By 
Mary VirciniA DRAYER 


TREMENDOUS market among trade, professional, and 

employee publications is open to the Army officer or en- 
listed man who wishes to take a turn at writing. With approxi- 
mately 1,400 trade and professional periodicals, 8000 employee 
organs, and some 64 magazines pertaining to the armed services 
being published in this country, there is every opportunity for 
the non-professional Army writer to break into publication. 

Since these magazines are highly specialized, it is imperative 
that the contributor send his material to the right place. The 
Publications Section, Public Relations Division, War Depart- 
ment, knows these various fields thoroughly. Army personnel 
desiring to write of specialized subjects might save themselves 
much time and wasted energy by communicating with this 
Section before writing their articles. They can learn in advance 
which magazines would be most interested in their material, 
and obtain such workable information as the desired length 
and style of articles and the present state of the market. 

There are two main types of magazines in this field—the 
employee, or house organ, type, and the trade-professional 
periodical. There is a great difference between the two, both 
in general style and in professional standards, and the writer 
should at least know toward which type he is pointing his 
material. 

The employee magazine almost always is published by. an 
individual firm, is directed primarily toward its workers, and 
usually has the dual function of maintaining internal morale 
and creating an interest in the particular product its publisher 
manufactures. It invariably welcomes articles and pictures 
demonstrating the efficiency of the product in the field; and 
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the chance of such articles being accepted is especially en- 
hanced when written by a former employee of the firm. 

This type of magazine, given free to the firm’s workers, is 
more on the informal side and will accept less professional 
contributions than the usual commercial periodicals. During 
the war, its favorite type of article was a combat story written 
by a former employee relating how the firm’s product stood 
up under battle conditions. Today it would be more interested 
in learning how the same product is used in the postwar Army. 

Military personnel assigned to work with civilian facilities 
on research and development, or connected indirectly with 
those firms through use of their products in the field, stand an 
excellent chance of possessing information which would interest 
house-organ editors. For example, many magazine articles 
were accepted from service personnel who took part in the 
Bikini atom bomb tests—specialized stories that went to the 
house organs of firms manufacturing planes, cameras, and other 
equipment connected with the experiment. 

The trade-professional type of magazine differs from the em- 
ployee periodical both in editorial content and circulation. 
Highly specialized in content and commercial in distribution. 
it circulates among members of the appropriate trade or pro- 
fession. It is usually national or sectional in scope, although, 
where industry is highly concentrated, it may be confined to 
one or a few cities. 

Writers desiring to contribute to these publications must 
have a firm grasp on their material and a profound under- 
standing of the subject on which they are writing. Unlike 
the employee magazine, the trade-professional type concen- 
trates on factual material at the expense of human interest. 
It is not necessary to be a professional writer to gain publica- 
tion in these magazines, but the content of one’s subject matter 
must definitely be on the professional side. 

Occasionally, however, these magazines accept strictly human 
interest material, especially if it is highly relevant to the trade 
or profession at which the periodical is directed. During the 
early days of the postwar period, one public relations officer, 
connected with a command handling Army combat fatigue and 
convalescent cases, placed some twenty stories among trade and 
professional magazines. Command policy was to teach crafts 
and trades as a therapeutic method of relieving patients of 
battle fatigue and overcoming minor injuries. Soldiers were 
encouraged to work in photography, printing, architecture, 
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leather goods, the fine arts, and many other trades and pro- 
fessions. When offered feature stories, each of which was 
slanted to the particular trade involved, the various magazines 
jumped at the opportunity to print them. 

In size and make-up, trade journals tend to resemble general- 
interest magazines, whereas employee periodicals may be any- 
thing from a small, four-page pamphlet to a full-blown, slick- 
paper magazine, depending usually on the size of the firm with 
which they are connected. Rates of payment are fairly high 
and standardized among the trade publications, but again the 
variation is pronounced among the employee journals. A few 
pay very well, some modestly, and many not at all. By-lines 
are easily obtainable, however, and this should offer some in- 
ducement to the beginning writer. 


Service people who are experts in a particular field, or who 


_ have had novel experiences, usually gain an audience. For 


example, The Timberman, an international lumbering journal, 
accepted an article by a lieutenant colonel who, as chief of 
forestry operations for the armies in Europe, had the task of 
providing troops with firewood and with material for log road- 
beds. An expert in his field, this officer had been connected 
with a Pacific lumber export company and had spent years in 
the Department of Commerce. His article was rejected by the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, and National Geographic, 
but eventually found its way into The Timberman. The 
colonel’s disappointment at not having sold his piece to the 
general-circulation magazines was tempered somewhat with 
the observation, “You know, more of my old friends will prob- 
ably read it in The Timberman than would have noticed it in 
the other magazines.” 

Military periodicals, most of which are privately published, 
are particularly eager at this time for contributed material, 
both from active and inactive-duty personnel. Each magazine, 
of course, is primarily interested in its own field, but most of 
them also welcome articles and pictures of general military 
interest. Many of these periodicals print military fiction, with 
humorous stories preferred, and pay their contributors on a 
modest scale. For an amateur writer trying to break into print, 
this type of magazine offers the best possibilities. Editors 
do not hide behind formal rejection slips, as do those: of the 
great national magazines, and more often than not a con- 
tributor will receive a warm personal letter, explaining the 
magazine’s policy and containing suggestions for future articles. 
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The Quartermaster Corps is of special interest to manu- 
facturers in peacetime, dealing as it does with textiles and 
clothing, wood and metal prefabricated housing, food, meat- 
packing, cleaning and laundry machinery, and numerous other 
items. Stories can always be found in the Signal Corps, whose 
activities interest communication equipment and service com- 
panies. Other sources include the Surgeon General’s Office, 
with its stories for pharmaceutical and hospital equipment 
firms, and the Transportation Corps, whose clients invariably 
reveal interest in articles on railroads, trucking, and shipping, 
especially when carrying an overseas slant. 

Still other subjects which can be worked into articles for 
appropriate magazines include atomic energy, explosives, fuels 
and lubricants, machine tools, metallurgy, plastics, meteorology, 
shipping, training and education, farming, furniture, paint, 
fire fighting, paper, office equipment, printing, inks, animals, 
not to mention microbiology and catalysis. 

The Publications Section is set up to assist all soldiers who 
wish to write. It will make suggestions for manuscript re- 
vision, give advice on magazine policy, contact editors, and 
suggest that remuneration be made direct to the author. 

A specialist who is eager to tell his story, but lacks facility 
in writing, is advised to contact his unit public relations officer. 
It is the duty of PROs to assist Army personnel in these matters, 
even to the extent of writing the article. Before going this far, 
however, the author should procure a copy of the magazine he 
intends to write for, study its style, and attempt to slant his 
material. A perusal of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals will help him in finding the right trade 
magazine. By submitting his completed story to the Publica- 
tions Section for a final checking, he will gain the added benefit 
of the Department’s wide experience. 

The Army’s policy is to encourage writing among its per- 
sonnel. Specialists of the military establishment can maintain 
liaison with their civilian counterparts and add to the Army’s 
prestige by contributing to the appropriate periodicals. 
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THE MIGHTY JEEP 


By 
CAPTAIN JosEePH T. DAvis 


HEN the final history of World War II is written, the 

Army Ordnance jeep may not be mentioned on every 
page, but its short shadow will surely be cast across every im- 
portant military operation and campaign. The omnipresent 
jeep rolled forward with the Infantry, flew with the Air Forces, 
-swam with the Navy, and waded with the Amphibious Forces. 
Today, in its muddy G.I. paint, it may be seen in increasing 
numbers doing useful jobs on American farms. It may be seen 
on city streets as a utility truck, a sturdy pleasure car, or per- 
haps as fast message carrier. From its tumultuous baptism in 
the North African desert and the Aleutian fogs, from the mud 
of Normandy and the surf of South Pacific atolls, the jeep has 
emerged as a seasoned veteran, ready to serve agricultural and 
industrial America. 

In Army nomenclature, the jeep is properly called a “14-ton, 
4x4 truck.” Theories purporting to explain the origin of the 
appellation are already part of the American folklore. One 
explanation holds that the name was derived from the code 
letters GP, identifying the Quartermaster contract under which 
the first jeeps were manufactured. Lexicographer Charles E. 
Funk includes “jeep” as an accepted English word in his new 
dictionary, and incidentally advances a similar theory, that 
“jeep” was derived from GP, meaning General Purpose, a code 
designation which appeared on all orders for the specially 
made car. 

Red Hausmann, Willys test driver, reportedly termed his 
demonstration model a jeep in order to distinguish his com- 
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pany’s product from competing models.* This usage harked 
back to World War I parlance, when the jeep was a greasc 
monkey’s slang for a new test model. 

Actually, the jeep was not invented; it evolved in answer to 
World War I experiences with the motorcycle and side car, 
and with inadequate horsedrawn supply. During the period 
from 1921 to 1937, Army experiments to mechanize the Infantry 
tended toward development of a vehicle with low silhouette 
and four-wheel drive. 

As early as 1921, fifteen pilot models, equipped with light 
caterpillar treads, were undergoing tests at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. Later tests with a Ford chasis stripped down to 1200 
pounds clearly showed the advantage of balloon-tire wheels 
over treads for cross-country use. In 1937, a trial order of 
four-wheel drive Marmon Herrington vehicles was tested at 
Fort Benning. This conclusively demonstrated the effectiveness 
of the four-wheel drive. 

The first genuine predecessor of the jeep was the Howie- 
Wiley machine-gun carrier. This low-slung vehicle, known 
as the “belly-flopper,” was developed by Colonel (then Captain) 
Robert G. Howie and Master Sergeant Melvin C. Wiley in 1937 
at the Infantry School, Fort Benning. Two operators sprawled 
in prone position on the motored gun platform to use their 
machine gun. Only a few experimental models were produced. 

As a result of these tests, Army engineers drew up general 
specifications for a military model. The Ordnance Technical 
Committee recommended a maximum weight of 1275 pounds 
so that the vehicle’s crew could help it out of difficulties. 
Research soon proved that so light a weight was impossible 
with the requisite other military characteristics; so a final 
specification weight of 2160 pounds was approved. Original 
plans for use of a standard 40-horsepower Bantam engine were 
changed to include a heavier, more powerful engine; also four- 
wheel drive was designated. 

On 5 July 1940, the Army authorized procurement of 70 
pilot models, to be manufactured in 75 days. Some 135 manu- 
facturers were invited to participate, but only Willys and 
Bantam offered bids. Bantam promised an earlier delivery and 
was awarded the order. The pilot models were tested at the 
Holabird Signal Depot, Maryland, and were proved satis- 
factory as military vehicles. The Army committee thereupon 


*This version is advanced by A. Wade Wells in his book, Hail To The 
Jeep, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
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decided to order a sufficient number of units to provide a 
practical working test under all conditions throughout the 
Army. Orders for 1500 each were placed with Willys, Ford, 
and Bantam. Each company produced its own model with 
many minor variations. Delmar Roos, Willys’ chief engineer, 
had to eliminate 263 pounds from his model to meet Army 
specifications. ° By meticulous engineering, he succeeded, with 
ounces to spare, without altering the engine’s power. After trial 
use of these initial lots, the Ordnance Department decided to 
standardize the design to allow interchangeability of parts 
and easier servicing. Army authorities chose the Willys de- 
sign and motor as the most practical of the three. At the 
recommendation of defense agencies, in order to distribute the 
centers of manufacture more widely, the Willys firm at Toledo, 
Ohio, made its patents available to the Ford Company. Ford 
spent $4,000,000 retooling its factory to produce jeeps in the 
Willys design. The Bantam Company dropped out of jeep pro- 
duction, its facilities being inadequate for quantity manu- 
facture. Soon standardized vehicles with interchangeable parts 
were rolling from Willys and Ford production lines at the 
rate of three units every four minutes. In all, 634,569 jeeps 
were produced under Government contracts. 


The jeep quickly demonstrated its adaptability for recon- 
naissance or command. Its four wheels gave it greater stability 
than a motorcycle with a side car. Its four-wheel drive and 
60-horsepower motor enabled it to lift itself out of the mud 
and provided the additional power for traversing steep terrain. 
Its conventional four-cylinder engine and three-speed trans- 
mission made its maintenance and driving easy to teach. 


Yet its special construction features permit a wide range of 
versatility. It possesses higher clearance for its underpinning, 
and has an electrical system so arranged that, without special 
precautions, it can operate through water 21 inches deep, over- 
flowing the floor boards. Its low silhouette makes it a difficult 
target. With windshield raised to a clearance of 62 inches, it 
can maneuver under low-hanging tree branches; with wind- 
shield lowered, clearance is reduced to only 40 inches. Light 
in weight, it can be carried by eight men, or helped over 
obstacles by its normal crew of three. An open type body 
makes it easier to mount or demount under emergency con- 
ditions. The jeep carries no armor to slow its speed, but rather 
depends on its speed for protection. The open body also makes 
possible the mounting of guns in a variety of firing angles. 
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The “pintle hook” on the rear of the standard jeep enables 
antitank units to tow small cannon rapidly to where opposing 
tanks are deployed. With a standard small trailer unit at- 
tached, it serves as a sturdy freight hauler. Two jeeps together 
can actually tow a medium-sized tank. Even the flat top of the 
jeep hood has been adapted as an auxiliary carrier of baggage 
and bulky materials. Its extremely small turning circle—only 
1714 feet either way—makes the jeep more maneuverable than 
almost any other car in quantity production. 


Although several companies shared in manufacture of jeeps, 
it was the Army which determined its design by specifying its 
military requirements. For example, it was specified that the 
windshield should be capable of being folded down to reduce 
still further the effective silhouette, that radiator and head- 
lights must be protected by a heavy grill, that a new style 
bead lock should be built inside the rim of all jeep wheels. 
The latter device locked the beads of the casing together so 
that, even with punctured tires, the deflated casings could still 
be driven another 200 miles before they were gone altogether. 


Engineering tests at Holabird Depot and Aberdeen Proving 
Ground simulated the roughest field conditions. Jeeps were 
driven over a half-mile circular track over grades ranging 
from 30 to 60 per cent. The test course was pitted with deep 
mudholes, alternating concrete blocks to test body twist, and 
a deep ditch near a section of soft ground. Another section 
consisted of a washboard road, made of concrete pillars laid 
12 inches apart, similar to railroad ties. After being driven 
around this track and through hazards for 5000 miles, the cars 
were dismantled and checked for wear, frame breakage, and 
power loss. 

Toughest endurance trial was the sand test, where jeeps 
were driven for 100 hours through sand dunes. Going was so 
laborious that the cars could average no more than one mile 
an hour. In the water-pit test, jeeps were driven through water 
with the hoods raised to test the ignition system insulation. 

These tests led to further modifications in engineering 
features of the jeep. For example, an improved distributor 
was designed to withstand splashing water and condensation. 
Skid plates were placed under the motor assembly. Extra 
baffles were added to the lubricating pan to prevent oil leak- 
age when the jeep was tilted; the carburetor and intake mani- 
fold were also improved for better performance at steep angles. 
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“Jumping” jeeps showed that springs had to be strengthened 
to absorb the landing impact. Heavier gauge steel, stronger 
springs, extra braces were incorporated in later models; ignition 
connections were grounded to prevent radio interference. 

Greatest advantage of the jeep during the space-hungry 
days of the war was its ease of packing and shipping. With 
an overall dimension of 11’ x 5’ x 3’, its compact shape and 
ease of disassembly made it easy to crate. Its total shipping 
weight is only 2337 pounds. When the wheels are removed 
and packed on the seats, it occupies only 331 cubic feet of 
space. When crated, only 57 square feet of floor space are 
required. 

Maintenance costs were low because the car was simply con- 
structed. Comparatively inexperienced mechanics could learn 
simple repairs and maintenance in a short time. While some 
of the earlier models cost $1197.63 apiece, the cost of later 
models was pared down by mass production methods to 
$953.11 each. The versatile 60-horsepower jeep motor was more 
widely produced than any other type American motor. It was 
used to power floodlights, radar equipment, short wave radio 
sets, even landing barges. 

Lend-lease jeeps bore instruction plates in English, Russian, 
Chinese, and Spanish, depending on their destination. Al- 
though imitated by the German Volkswagen and the Jap 
Datsun, the jeep, possessing three times the horsepower of its 
adversaries, ran rings around its enemy counterparts. 

Reports from the field soon confirmed the toughness and 
adaptability of the jeep under war conditions. Forging through 
jungle and mire, jeeps served as mobile .50 caliber weapons 
mounts, protecting troop columns from enemy strafing. They 
have also mounted light antitank guns and antiaircraft guns. 
Jeeps with various armaments have been used as mobile attack 
forces against lightly held enemy positions, as convoy pro- 
tection, or as mobile defense against attacking dive bombers. 
As an ammunition and weapons carrier, it is unsurpassed. 

At El Alamein, the British sent out a group of fifty jeeps 
armed with heavy machine guns to harass the over-extended 
German supply lines. Traveling only at night, hiding in wadis 
and behind sand dunes during the day, they advanced until 
they encountered a long convoy of heavily-loaded German 
trucks transporting the gasoline that the Mark IVs badlv 
needed. The jeeps deployed and then raced onto the convoy 
from all sides, with machine guns blazing. After destroying 
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virtually all the trucks and the precious gasoline, they raced 
away, leaving behind burning trucks and bewildered Nazis. 
Jeeps were frequently used in setting up field telephone 
exchanges, spinning field telephone wire from reels swung over 
the rear seat. At an American airfield in the northern Aus- 
tralian desert, a cable-laying operation threatened to disrupt 
use of the field. The engineers solved the problem with jeeps. 
The first jeep was hitched to a plow and the ditch was dug at 
ten miles an hour; a second jeep carried a cable reel, and fed 
the cable into the ditch as rapidly as it was dug. A third jeep 
towed a scoop and a heavy roller to cover the cable. The whole 
operation was finished in a matter of hours rather than days. 


In open country, the jeep has been used to lay smoke screens 
at nearly a mile a minute. The flat hood has served as a chap- 
lain’s altar in the jungle. Fitted with flanged wheels, it has 
been used as a light locomotive. Enveloped in a tarpaulin, it 
has been floated across streams. By 1942, Army experimenters 
were able to operate a jeep under water, and “water-proofing 
kits” were provided to the field. By the war’s end, jeeps could 
be driven under water for one and a half hours, the depth of 
submergence limited only by the length of the driver’s neck 
and the extensions of exhaust and air intake projecting peri- 
scope-fashion above the surface. 

Military doctors found the jeep invaluable for transporting 
emergency medical equipment to the front lines. With stretch- 
ers slung over the back seat or sideways, they have been widely 
used as ambulances. The addition of special equipment makes 
the jeep a mobile field telephone station, fire engine, snow plow, 
and tow for aircraft. 

When an emergency arises, the versatile jeep can lift 
itself almost literally by its own bootstraps. A device developed 
by an infantry soldier enables a jeep to cross a ravine under 
its own power. Special discs are attached to the rear wheels 
with ropes wound around them. The free ends of the ropes 
are tied to trees or deadmen at the top of the steep bank to 
be negotiated. To lower the jeep, ropes are unwound by the 
jeep’s own engine; to raise the jeep, the ropes are rewound on 
the disc in the same manner. 

At airfields, jeeps, equipped with large “follow me” signs, 
lead aircraft to their allotted parking places. Recently, a trans- 
parent plastic dome has been devised which affords the jeep 
driver visibility in all directions, when hauling baggage and 
passengers on airport runways. 
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Jeeps, ready to roll as soon as landed, have been carried in 
gliders and in transport planes as a regular part of airborne 
units. Experiments have also been made in parachuting parts. 


After hostilities ceased, the jeep saw more peaceful use as a 
conveyance for Army couples on honeymoon, or for furloughing 
soldiers on jeep tours. 

When first released for civilian use, the versatile jeep, with 
a leap and a bound, branched into many fields. Housewives 
found jeeps useful for shopping, because they simplified park- 
ing problems; farmers, for hauling plow, disc, or cultivator 
over any kind of terrain. With the addition of a simple 
power take-off unit, they could be used to power portable 
sawmills and post-hole diggers. In 1945, the Willys Overland 
Company began production of an all-purpose jeep for com- 
mercial use as combination tractor, light truck, and passenger 
car. 

Out of the vicissitudes of war, the battle-begrimed jeep has 
emerged as a tool of reconstruction, just as, in another decade, 
the horses which Lee’s men were allowed to lead home from 
Appomattox were harnessed to the work of peace. The jeep, 
like the Conestoga wagon of another era, has proved again that 
unadorned utilitarianism can express beauty to Americans. 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Flanged wheels enable the jeep to ride the rails, somewhere in France. 





EDUCATION COMES ALIVE 


By 


FRANK H. HAMACK 


HAVE often envied Mark Hopkins, the great educator. His 

theory was that education became real when the teacher sat 
on one end of a log and the student sat on the other, and they 
conversed. No classrooms to confine the mind, no endowed 
laboratories to stifle the initiative—nothing but a meeting of 
minds. In that lies the essence of education. 

In the Army’s university study centers at Shrivenham, Eng- 
land, and Biarritz, France, I found education as Mark Hopkins 
would have liked it—little groups of soldiers seated on a stone 
wall talking things over with an instructor; a captain, a serg- 
eant, and a pfe lounging on a sandy beach arguing it out with 
one of the most dignified of our eastern university professors. 

For the soldiers, the Shrivenham or Biarritz experience was 
a sort of catalytic agent that quieted their nerves, torn by 
battle or boredom, and resolved doubts of their future capac- 
ities. There was no let-down in fundamental discipline; sched- 
ules had to be met and courtesies observed. But the things of 
the mind were important; human beings were meeting together 
to get the fundamental truths, to read Henry James rather 
than field manuals, and laws of the sciences rather than Army 
Regulations 

For the teachers, most of them civilians from our universi- 
lies, the experience was a refreshing pedagogical bath. Ped- 
antic grime was washed off, and the creases of the mind were 
smoothed out. All that a professor had to start him off was 
his intellectual capacity and his ability to relate the inquiring 
mind of a student, not to a textbook, but to the business of 
living. It was a test of education; and, with few exceptions, 
the educators passed the test. Out of odds and ends, they built 
‘their own laboratories and blew their own test tubes. They 
even wrote their own textbooks, until the Army’s textbooks 
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arrived. These trappings of education were not essentials. 
The important thing was that some thousands of young men 
were clawing at us for knowledge, and we, out of our years 
of cloistered university life, had to produce. We did. History 
and geography climbed out of the printed page and were 
spread out through the cities and the countryside of Europe. 
English literature was not an annotated text; it was going to 
Oxford and Cambridge and London and the cathedral towns. 


When it was necessary to close the university study centers, 
the “professors” were drawn into the command schools, right 
down where troops lived; or they were formed into lecture 
groups, travelling about from unit to unit. We rode jeeps, 
we lined up for chow, we slept in blankets on the ground. In 
short, we became educated. We wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world. I have met Army officers of all ranks and accom- 
plishments; I have slept beside them and shared canteens with 
them. Many of them will be my life-long friends. For all 
this I thank the Army; it educated far more than it realized. 


At American University Center at Biarritz, enlisted men 
and officer students study advertising techniques. 
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THE WELL-BALANCED 
ARMY NEWSPAPER 


By 


MASTER SERGEANT HARRY MANN 


MONG the hardy perennials that are forever coming back 

to disturb the equanimity of newspaper editors in and out 
of the Army are the questions: “Is the paper lively and inter- 
esting? Is the sheet well-balanced?” There is no ready-made 
answer to ease the perplexities of those responsible for the 
production of newspapers, civilian or military. The only re- 
course is to set up standards and hope they can be maintained. 
The surest way to have a lively and interesting publication is 
to make it well-balanced. 

Army papers obviously have certain specialized editorial 
needs, but basically there is little difference between a news- 
paper on a military installation and one in a civilian com- 
munity. Camp newspapers bear close resemblance to the 
weekly journals found in the average small American town. 
Essentially, the same rules apply. 

The camp publication is primarily the purveyor of local 
news. In that role it performs the first of its two major func- 
tions, which is to serve as the military community’s “own” 
newspaper. Its other major function is to act as a medium 
for transmitting general information to troops, keeping them 
abreast of developments that affect them as soldiers and as 
citizens. This phase of Army journalism has gained consid- 
erable importance since VJ Day. 

Toward these objectives the camp newspaper editor must 
“build” a publication that is attractive, lively, and readable. 
Dullness must be avoided at all costs. Editorial judgment 
must be exercised to insure that each of the two fundamental 
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objectives of his paper receives the proper share of space, 
special handling, and emphasis. The paper’s purpose, how- 
ever, must not be submerged by the effort to make it lively. 
It must be attractive to the reader, while keeping him in- 
formed. Mere entertainment is not one of its basic functions. 

Local news constitutes the heart of the camp newspaper’s 
content. News stories, pictures, occasional cartoons dealing 
with local affairs, personalities, activities and problems, should 
rate high on the priority list. The weekly camp paper is 
limited in handling “spot” news, but it should endeavor to carry 
every bit of late-minute news it can obtain. 

A sound rule for camp newspaper editors to follow is that, 
within the limits of policy and good taste, practically all local 
news is fit to print. At least half of the material printed in 
an average issue might properly consist of straight local news. 
Ten per cent would be a fair proportion for local news features, 
such as special stories on post personalities, celebrations, an- 
niversaries, and outstanding activities, including human in- 
terest and local color stories. 

Every officer and enlisted man, and nearly every civilian 
‘at a post or camp, is a potential subject for a news or feature 
story. If they do anything outstanding to affect the routine 
of the installation, they have made news. The commanding 
officer and his immediate subordinates are also a constant 
potential source for news stories. The commander and his 
staff may be likened to the mayor of a town and the principal 
civic officials. The actions they initiate and the statements they 
make are of concern to all personnel at their installation. 

There is a widespread practice among Army post papers 
to print columns on “Officers of the Week,” “Enlisted Men 
of the Week,” and in some instances even “Civilians of the 
Week.” Few of these papers, however, indicate what the per- 
sonalities so honored have done during the week to merit special 
recognition. Except for the subject of the sketch and some of 
his friends, the weekly personality story seldom arouses reader 
interest. Since the same type of personality treatment occurs 
week after week, the feature inevitably suffers from diminis!)- 
ing freshness. Live personality sketches make good features 
at all times. But the most effective way of handling them is «> 
straight feature stories, unencumbered by boxes or heats 
denominating the subject as the “So and So of the Week.” 

Post papers, on the. larger installations with numerous 
separate units, frequently publish all unit news in one sectio". 
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[his is an economical way of handling such news. But it 
has disadvantages. Too often the men of a particular unit 
develop the habit of-reading the few items pertaining to their 
own outfit, ignoring the rest of the issue. Also there is the 
danger of worthwhile unit stories being buried in the -column. 
Wherever feasible, each unit story should stand on its own 
merits, outside any column. Unit news stories also attract 
more attention if placed under descriptive heads, rather than 
beneath unit labels. 

So-called “bulletin board” information has a high news 
value, and camp papers would do well to print it extensively. 
This type of news consists almost entirely of compiled lists of 
theater programs, service club schedules, church services, and 
other events or activities regularly held on the post. An 
excellent method of presenting this kind of information is to 
place lists in separate boxes, or columns, with appropriate 
stylized heads, on a page given over wholly or in part to such 
news. Each listing should occupy the same spot every week, 
so that the reader can turn to it instantly. 

Ordinarily, news relating to neighboring towns has no proper 
place in the columns of a camp newspaper. Such stories should 
be printed only when personnel of the post participate in, or are 
involved in, activities occurring in the nearby community, or 
when the neighboring town has something of interest to the 
camp personnel. 

Most camp newspaper editors overlook one of the richest 
sources of extremely interesting and useful feature material 
that lies close at hand. Nearly every installation is located 
near some place or places of particular interest, historic, 
natural, or otherwise. Yet few camp newspapers print stories 
about the historic highlights and scenic attractions of the sur- 
rounding countryside. Since a majority of military personnel 
at a post usually come from other sections of the country, they 
are interested in becoming familiar with new surroundings. 
All too few men at camps take advantage of opportunities to 
see the sights, because they seldom know of them. Any state 
or local Chamber of Commerce, historical society, or native 
son will furnish data for this type of feature story. 

Chaplains’ corners have their place too, but frequently they 
do not serve their purpose effectively. Instead of including a 
talk by the chaplain, church corners might preferably contain 
straight news announcements of church services and special 
religious activities on the post. Such a feature has more 
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chance of getting larger attendance for the chaplain’s services. 
This follows the practice of the better metropolitan dailies, 
which present a full round-up of major church activities. Chap- 
lains should be invited to prepare special prayers and messages 
for religious holidays and occasions of special significance. 

Cartoons and pin-ups, or, as some call it, “cheesecake,” are 
sometimes thought to be the last word in lively journalism. 
Camp newspaper editors are bombarded constantly with 
demands for more of this type of feature from a relatively 
small but vociferous element among their readers. This was 
true especially during the war years. As a result, pin-ups and 
cartoons were overemphasized, seriously slighting and over- 
shadowing more significant news functions. 


The argument that pin-ups are morale boosters is hardly 
tenable. It is difficult to believe that the morale of normal, in- 
telligent men rests heavily on photographs of winsome ladies. 
If this were the case, camp papers would be converted into 
picture sheets filled with photos of bathing beauties and car- 
toons. Yet, both the pin-up and the cartoon have their proper 
places in camp papers. If sprinkled through the pages with 
moderation, judgment, and good taste, the cartoons and pin- 
ups add a light touch. If overemphasized, the risk is run of 
having the “side show swallow the main tent.” The camp 
paper loses dignity by an overdisplay of “cheesecake” and 
caricature. 

Editorial pages in camp newspapers, as a rule, are not suc- 
cessful efforts. Merely reprinting editorials culled from civilian 
journals, as some post newspapers do, is not editorializing: 
and it is extremely doubtful that the reprints are read. Nor- 
mally there is little need or justification for an editorial in a 
camp publication. Most editorial pages in post papers are 
slavish imitations of journalistic usage. A more useful pur- 
pose would be served if the space allotted to editorials were 
utilized for more pertinent material. Special editorials can 
be published if the occasion arises. Plainly marked as such, 
they would carry more weight and attract more attention. 
Camp papers should strive to inform rather than to sway the 
opinions of their readers. The reader should be left to form 
his own views. If correctly and fully informed, his possibility 
of developing harmful or erroneous opinions is minimized. 
Reprinting interesting and informative articles from other 
publications is not to be discouraged when such articles are 
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pertinent to a particular issue of a camp paper, but they 
should be handled as reprinted articles and not as editorials. 


Like the great majority of American citizens, men and women 
in our Army are extremely sports conscious. They are devoted 
fans, not only of post sports but also of sports in the world at 
large. The activities of post teams and athletes should receive 
top play; but such news should be balanced with sports material 
of a general nature. Sports pictures and articles distributed 
by Camp Newspaper Service offer the best source for this 
material. Stories and pictures furnished by CNS are up-to-the- 
minute and cover the entire range of athletics. The CNS 
weekly sports column, “Warmin’ the Bench,” is one of the most 
widely read standard features appearing in service publica- 
tions. Recently CNS general sports coverage has been con- 
siderably increased, so that, wherever space permits, a full 
page or portion of a page might well be devoted to sports. 


Most camp newspapers have neither the staffs nor the 
facilities for preparation of news and feature articles of a 
general nature. Some excellent round-ups of the week’s news 
and special articles on current events are often prepared by the 
I&E officer. These can be supplemented occasionally by 
stories released by the War Department Public Relations Divi- 
sion. As in the case of general sports coverage, the average 
camp newspaper has come to lean heavily on CNS for general 
news and feature material. 

Since its consolidation with Army News Service recently, 
Camp Newspaper Service is prepared to furnish camp news- 
papers with all the material needed to round out their issues 
and give the service publications editorial balance. Through 
its weekly Clip Sheet and Feature Supplement, CNS offers the 
camp newspaper editor an excellent choice .of material “for 
information to troops.” 

Clip Sheet contains a liberal number of stories of varying 
length, dealing with subjects intimately associated with or 
affecting men in the Army as soldiers and citizens. Timely 
articles cover general trends in world affairs, main currents of 
our national life, latest news dealing with the military policies 
of the United States, and changes in military practices, pro- 
cedures, equipment, and training. Special advance stories also 
are included, relating to important national holidays and 
memorable events in military history. Pictures follow the 
general lines of the news stories, Camp Newspaper Service, of 
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course, furnishes cartoons and pictures of pin-ups; but it: 
present editorial policy is to subordinate them to news pictures 
and stories. 

The Feature Supplement is largely what its name implies. 
Besides general sports coverage it offers several quizzes, which 
are always popular and make excellent features; articles about 
advances in science; articles about business, the theater 
motion pictures, radio; human interest personality stories of 
people in the Army and those who have recently become 
veterans; news from home towns in America; and other articles 
of general interest. 

From 25 to 30 per cent of the total space in a camp news 
paper properly might be allocated to general news stories. 
features, and pictures. Papers that can afford the space would 
do well to set aside a portion of their publication as an ex- 
clusive feature section. But for the average camp newspaper. 
it is best to distribute general news pictures and features 
throughout the issue. Here again, the merits of a particular 
story or picture should determine its position in the paper. 
Except for mimeographed papers, cartoons should not be 
bunched together but should be printed on as many successive 
pages as possible. Pin-ups or “cheesecake” should, as a rule, 
be printed on the third page, the sports page, or on the back 
page. They rarely should be placed on page one. 

A well-balanced Army post publication should consist largely 
of local news, features, and pictures, interlarded with stories 
and articles dealing with world events and general Army news, 
plus a fair dose of sports news, and sprinkled with “cheese- 
cake” and cartoons. 


_AITD: 








THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN 


Regard your soldiers as your children, and they will follow you into 
the deepest valley; look on them as your own beloved sons, and they wil! 
stand by you even unto death. If, however, you are indulgent, but unable 
to make your authority felt; kindhearted, but unable to enforce your com 
mands; and incapable, moreover, of quelling disorder; then your soldiers 
must be likened to spoilt children; they are useless for any practical 


purpose, 
—Sun Tsu on The Art of War, about 500 B. C. 
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By 








Mayor Rosert B. McBANE 


It is three times the size of the Empire State Building and 
50 per cent greater than Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. It covers 
34 acres and has 1714 miles of corridors. It has five floors, two 
basements, five concentric rings, and ten spoke-like main cor- 
ridors. The National Capitol would fit into any one of its five 
pie-shaped sections. Yet, the maximum walking distance be- 
tween any two rooms is only 1800 feet—a six minute walk. 

It was designed and built in 16 months—a job that normally 
would have taken four years. At one time, 13,000 workers 
were employed in its construction, on a 24-hour schedule. 
Almost every aspect of its operation furnishes a superlative 
for statisticians. It contains more than 28,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire, and maintains the largest single food serving 
operation in the world. Ten tons of baled waste paper are 
collected every 24 hours and sold for about $75,000 yearly. 
\t the peak, it housed nearly 33,000 workers, the average work- 
ing population of a city of 100,000. As the nerve-center of an 
\rmy of over eight million men, it paid tremendous dividends 
in our Nation’s greatest war. Yet, it cost little more than half 
“s much as a single first class battleship. 

That is The Pentagon, which has entered American folklore 
vend jokelore on a scale rivalling the jeep and Model T Ford. 

In July 1941, there were 24,000 War Department head- 
uarters personnel scattered throughout 17 buildings in Wash- 
ington, with others in Fort Myer and Alexandria, Va. Antici- 
pating further increases, the President asked Congress for 
edditional buildings. After much debating over site and style, 
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Looking at The Pentagon 


FROM THE GROUND 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


FROM THE 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 
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construction began in September 1941, and was finished in 
January 1943. 

It is estimated that The Pentagon will pay for itself in eight 
to 14 years, based on the rental of an equivalent amount of 
scattered Washington office space. Aside from such obvious 
economy, there is no way to estimate the savings in time, paper- 
work and efficiency effected by bringing thousands of War 
Department employees under one roof. Previously, officials 
lost valuable hours every day travelling among War Depart- 
ment offices in Washington. Thousands of letters and phone 
calls were required, with resultant loss of time and clear under- 
standing. The famous Pentagon “hand-carry” principle, which 
became the rule of business, saved most of this. 

Architecturally, the building achieved amazing beauty, de- 
spite its hurried and economical construction. The frame is 
of steel-reinforced concrete; and all outside exposed walls are 
of monolithic architectural concrete, except the mile-around 
perimeter wall, which is faced with limestone. 

More than 514 million cubic yards of earth were moved in 
grading. The building rests on 41,492 concrete piles. Some 
435,000 cubic yards of concrete were required, for which 680,- 
000 tons of sand and gravel were dredged from the nearby 
Potomac. The attractive lagoon in front resulted from the 
excavation of materiai needed for road and parking-area fill. 
The general area had been a maze of dump grounds, shacks, 
pawnshops, and rendering works known as “Hell’s Bottom.” 

Thirty miles of new highway give adequate access to the 
building. There are five routes of approach, with clover- 
leaves and 21 overpasses, assuring a constant flow of traffic. 
At one busy crossing, there is a double overpass, involving 
three highways. This general road-system had long been 
planned to provide adequate approaches to the river crossings 
and the city of Washington from the south and west. Under the 
stimulus of The Pentagon construction, the plan was put into 
effect, with a few immediate access roads added and integrated 
into the master scheme. 

foday, the building has only two-thirds of its peak wartime 
population; but it still is filled to capacity. The reason: during 
the past year, thousands of space-consuming files and other 
equipment, formerly maintained elsewhere in Washington, have 
been concentrated in The Pentagon. At war’s end, the War 
Department was leasing space in 15 buildings in and around 
Washington. Today, it occupies no leased space. Only two 
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sections remain outside The Pentagon—the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General and the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
The entire Washington establishment of the War Departmeni 
soon will be in three locations: The Pentagon, the War College. 
and Gravelly Point—all within 10 minutes’ ride of each other. 
By 30 June 1947, the War Department will need 4,600,000 
square feet of office space. Since The Pentagon’s six million 
square feet gross area provides only 3,333,000 square feet of 
usable space, this reduction to three installations is about as 
far as the situation can be pared at the moment. As it is, the 
War Department is 80 per cent under one roof. 

There is a method to the alleged madness of The Pentagon. 
a logical system of numbering offices, and a definite functional 
plan in the location of departments. The office number 3D925, 
for example, guides the visitor to the third floor, D ring, ninth 
corridor, where room 925 can easily be located. Major divisions 
of the War Department are located where they will have the 
best inter-office communication, based on the volume of busi- 
ness among them. Since up-and-down distances are shorter 
than horizontal distances, large departments are extended over 
different floors in the same section. Five escalators, 150 stair- 
ways, and numerous ramps facilitate climbing. 

The offices of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
are concentrated on the third floor between the two main 
entrances—the Mall entrance and the River entrance. The tech- 
nical services are grouped together between the first and fifth 
corridors, and Air Forces offices cover three floors between cor- 
ridors nine and one. All “community service” features, except 
beverage bars, are between corridors ten and one, extending 
over all five floors. These inciude the bus terminal, shopping 
center and concourse, cafeterias, dining rooms, and an audi- 
torium seating 300 persons. 

Today’s Pentagon population includes about 21,000 War De- 
partment personnel, mostly civilians; 950 operation and main- 
tenance workers; and 700 employees of the National Food 
Corporation. Maintenance personnel include 650 janitors and 
charwomen, more than 500 of whom work at night. The entire 
building gets a general cleaning every niht, including dusting, 
sweeping, buffing floors, and emptying -.aste. A crew of ten 
window-washers works constantly on —¢ °2 acres of glass in 
The Pentagon’s 5,693 casements, making the rounds about once 
in 30 days. An expert corps of carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
electricians, and other artisans does all the building’s repair 
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and maintenance work in fully-equipped shops on the first 
floor. Since wartime security measures were lifted, there are 
only 121 civilian guards; but in 1945 there were nearly 400. 

Facilities available to The Pentagon community include 
round-the-clock cafeterias and beverage bars, complete banking 
service, medical and dental clinics, postoffices, barber shop, 
uniform and tailoring shop, shoe shine and repair shop, jewelry 
store, newsstand, chain drug store, department store, book store, 
railway and airline ticket service, dry cleaning and laundry 
shop, checking service, and frozen foods counter. 

All except the cafeterias, bars and bank are in the 135 by 
690 foot bus concourse. Twenty-one stairways lead from this 
busy center to a three-lane bus and taxi terminal below. Twenty- 
eight buses may be loaded simultaneously in the two bus Janes, 
and 25,000 passengers could be handled in an hour. That is the 
number now handled in an average day. Approximately 4,000 
private automobiles park in the 46-acre North and South lots 
each day, but at the peak period there were close to 6,000. 

The Community Activities Branch of the Secretary of War’s 
Office was developed during the war as a sort of Special Services 
for War Department civilians. Currently, it includes a civic 
theater group of 100 members, known as “The Pentagon 
Players”; the 100-voice Pentagon Choral Club; and a ticket- 
cooperative which obtains hard-to-get entertainment tickets. 
During the war, there were also a 50-piece orchestra; a housing 
service employing 30 people; a nursery school locator service; 
and a blood-donor center, which collected 50,000 pints of blood 
from War Department employees. During the recent Commu- 
nity Chest drive, $200,000 was collected by this group. 

Like any community of its size, The Pentagon has vital 
statistics to report, but a surprising few. There have been 
two suicide attempts (one successful), a half-dozen or so natural 
deaths, and two births, both unattended. | 

‘he food serving system comprises seven cafeteria units, nine 
be erage bars, three dining rooms, and an outdoor beverage 
bay in the five-acre center court, open only in warm weather. 
Tcial seating capacity is more than 6,000, with one central 
production kitchen supplying all units. More than 12,000 meals 
daily are served in the cafeterias, besides 28,000 orders filled by 
the beverage bars. One cafeteria is open for breakfast and 
evexing meals, and one bar operates on a 24-hour basis, for 
the benefit of night workers. At its peak, the system served 
60,0 pounds of food per day, with all food consumed within 
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24 hours after processing. It would surprise no Pentagonian 
that the building is considered one of the largest single coffee 
consumers in the world. The average now is 23,000 cups a day, 
although it has been as high as 30,000 cups. Milk consumption 
now is nearly 9,000 pints a day, and soft drinks run over 4,000 
The Post Restaurant Council takes a loss on its food operation: 
but defrays the loss by income from Concourse concessions and 
vending machines, so that the system is self-supporting. 

Virginia’s largest bank has a branch in The Pentagon, offer- 
ing full checking and savings account, loan, and general services. 
The Pentagon branch, in the four years just completed, opened 
22,000 accounts, cashed more than three million checks total- 
ling $191,000,000, accepted 518,000 deposits, and paid more 
than two million checks against those deposits. It sold 85,436 
War Bonds across the counter, totalling nearly $17,000,000. 

The largest private branch telephone exchange in the world 
is in The Pentagon—with facilities enough to service a city of 
125,000. It occupies 32,000 square feet of space and can ac- 
commodate 300 operators and supervisors. The dial exchange 
system served 22,000 main telephone stations at the peak; 
17,000 now. The switchboard connects with the telephone 
company’s central office in Washington by 12 submarine cables, 
weighing over 250 tons, across the Potomac. The War Depart- 
ment receives more than 45,000 calls daily, places nearly 50,000 
outward local calls, 700 long-distance calls, and over 100,000 
branch-to-branch calls. All figures except the last were more 
than doubled at the wartime peak. 

Other Pentagon facilities include a reproduction plant which 
turns out about a million impressions a day, with a staff of 
300 civilian workers; the War Department Library, with over 
200,000 volumes; and two dispensaries. Approximately 300 
military personnel a day get routine medical and dental 
examinations or treatments from a 70-man dispensary, includ- 
ing 11 physicians, eight dentists, and three nurses. A civilian 
medical program is carried out by a staff of 35, including five 
physicians, 19 nurses, a psychiatrist-neurologist, and a tubercu- 
losis specialist. First aid, emergency relief from illness, and 
health education programs are the objectives; and about 400 
civilian workers from all War Department installations in the 
area are treated daily. This group has X-rayed more tlian 
66,000 chests in a special tuberculosis survey. 

Air-conditioning keeps The Pentagon at 78 degrees and 50 
per cent humidity in summer and 75 degrees and 30 er 
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cent humidity in winter, improving working efficiency and 
protecting documents which otherwise would mildew in the 
lowland dampness of the Potomac valley. The refrigeration 
plant can chill 25,000 gallons of water ten degrees per minute, 
and the heating plant can produce 400,000 pounds of steam 
per hour at 125 pounds pressure. Coal storage capacity is 4,000 
tons in the yard and 1,000 tons in suspended steel overhead 
bunkers. Conveyors can handle 60 tons per hour. Water sup- 
ply for the building has a capacity of 4,500 gallons per minute; 
and electricity comes in via two 66,000-volt submarine cables, 
each with a capacity of 45,000 KVA. Peak consumption was 
13,000,000 kilowatt hours per month. 


Despite the intense speed at which The Pentagon was built, 
it has a lower cost per square foot and per occupant than any 
comparable public building in Washington. Total cost of the 
building plus outside facilities was $63,645,954. The main 
building cost only $49,736,654. Special equipment, which 
would have had to be installed anywhere, cost an additional 
$4,239,550; and the long-planned highway system cost the 
Public Roads Administration $6,326,000. 


Uncounted jokes, fables, and legends to the contrary notwith- 
standing, The Pentagon, a word usually held synonymous with 


“red tape,” actually has reduced red tape by its compact, 
efficient concentration of War Department activities. 


Official U. S. Army Siznal Corps Photo 


The Pentagon’s center court lunch bar is popular in mild weather. 
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Universal Military Training 

War Department plans for Universal Military Training for 
all able-bodied youths are nearing completion for presentation 
to the 80th Congress, together with budget estimates. Con- 
ferences are scheduled, in addition, to permit presentation of 
the detailed plans to veterans’ organizations, educators, scien- 
tists, and other interested groups. The War Department con- 
siders UMT an absolute essential to the National Security, and 
to any adequate program of military preparedness for the type 
of warfare that modern scientific developments make possible. 

The primary purpose of the plan is to prepare the avail- 
able manpower of the United States to defend the country in 
a national emergency, should that become necessary. A second- 
ary, but equally important purpose of UMT, is to encourage 
volunteers for the Regular armed services, and to fill the quotas 
of the National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps. 

The War Department UMT plan breaks down as follows: 
1. The broad concept of UMT does not in any sense connote 

“service.” Trainees will not serve in the armed forces nor 

will they be members thereof. They will be civilians, trained 

in Army camps during the first six-months phase, subject 
not to the Articles of War but to a civilian code of discipline. 

They will be liable for military duty only if called into 

service by the Congress in a national emergency, on the 

same basis as all other civilians. 

After the first six months of intensive training, combining 

basic training with a beginning of specialized training, UMT 

trainees will have the following alternatives: 

(a) Remain in camp and under Army or Navy jurisdiction 
for a further period of six months, to complete one 
full year of training; 

(b) Enlist in one of the armed services for a standard 
tour of enlistment; 

(c) Enlist in the National Guard; 

Enlist in the Organized Reserve Corps with assign- 
ment to a fully organized (‘Class A) unit; 

(e) Enter one of the service academies; 
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Enlist in the Organized Reserve Corps and enter a 
college course approved by the War Department, 
including ROTC, with such Government aid as may 
be provided, under an agreement by the trainee to 
accept a Reserve commission if offered one at the 
completion of the course; and to perform active duty 
as a Reserve officer for a period of time as directed 
by the President; 

Enlist in the Organized Reserve Corps and enter a 
college course, including ROTC, without Government 
aid, under an agreement to accept a Reserve com- 
mission if offered one at the completion of the course; 
Enlist in the Organized Reserve Corps and complete 
an advanced technical course in a school approved 
by the War Department; 

Enlist in the Organized Reserve Corps and complete 
an advanced technical course approved by the War 
Department, with such Government aid as may be pro- 
vided, under an agreement to perform such service 
thereafter as the President may direct. 

All physically fit men will be liable for training upon reach- 

ing their 18th birthdays. With their parents’ consent, those 

completing high school at the age of 17 can begin training 
any time after their 17th birthdays. Those who will not 

have completed secondary school studies at the age of 18 

can defer their training until graduation, but in no case 

beyond their 20th birthday. 

Sources of training personnel will be: 

(a) Military services and civilian components, including 
National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps; 

(b) Civilian life, which will supply certain specialists as 
needed; 

(ec) UMT trainees—those showing special aptitudes, and 
who desire to continue their training without inter- 
ruption for the full year, to be used as instructors 
wherever possible. 

There is strong support for UMT. Veterans’ organizations 
are unanimous in their support of the broad principle of UMT. 
Differences in detail between alternative plans are being 
worked out between the War Department and these organiza- 
tions. A preponderant majority of press opinion, radio com- 
mentators, educators, scientists, and leaders in other fields 
favor UMT, as do public opinion polls. 
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Army Talk 


Military subjects will soon move into the spotlight as subject 
material for 4rmy Talk. Planned for early release is a series 
of five discussions on weapons, both individual and crew served. 
Small arms will be the topic of one Army Talk. Four others 
projected are: “Machine Guns and Light Mortars,” “Big Guns 
of the Army,” “Tank Destroyers, Self-Propelled Guns, and 
Tanks,” and “Crew Served Weapons—Aircraft.” 

“Why a Uniform,” tracing the development of the uniform of 
the soldier from the middle ages; and “What Is Your Ceiling?”, 
a discussion of the opportunities for the soldier to rise to any 
position in today’s Army, are two other topics planned for 
early release in Army Talk. 

A series is planned on Army organization, including separate 
Talks on the various branches and services within the Army. 
These include: “Our Reorganized Army,” “The Infantry,” 
“The Artillery,” “The Armored Cavalry,” “The Signal Corps,” 
“The Corps of Engineers,” “The Chemical Corps,” “The Ad- 
jutant General’s Department,” “The Ordnance Department,” 
‘The Medical Corps,” “The Inspector General’s Department,” 
“The Quartermaster Corps,” “The Transportation Corps,” “The 
Judge Advocate General’s Department,” and “The Finance De- 
partment.” 

A series of four Army Talks will be devoted to the Army 
Air Forces: “What is an Air Force?”, “The Fighters and 
Bombers,” “The Air Transport Command,” and “The Services 
of the Air Forces: Maintenance and Materiel.” Two others on 
Air Force topics will be devoted to rockets and guided missiles, 
and to new developments. 

Civilian components of the national defense plan will receive 
their share of attention in the coming months, with Army Talk 
taking up in turn the National Guard, Officers’ and Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, stressing 
the contribution of each to our national defense. 

Other Talks on subjects related to the military will be “What 
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is the Price of Freedom?”, “How Much Can the Soldier 
Take?”, “What Does the Army Do Besides Fight?”, “What 
Makes an Outfit Tick?”, “Would You Want to be a Leader?”, 
“How Important is One Man?”, “What Causes Snafu?”, “Can 
You Improve Your Education in the Army?”, and “Does the 
G.I. Get a Square Deal?” 

While emphasizing the importance of orientation in military 
matters, Army Talk will continue to keep the soldier abreast 
of current political and economic developments, both in the 
United States and in the world. Topics planned for early 
release include such varied subjects as: “What is Your Stake 
in the United States?”, “World Rubber - Markets,” “Public 
Utilities,” “Oil,” ‘What is Our Stake in the World?”, “How 
Are We Dependent on Foreign Trade?”, “Motor Cars or 
Bullets—Which Are More Dangerous?” 

These subjects are tentative, and may be changed or 
abandoned. 


New Circulars 
WD Circular 346, Section II, dated 26 November 1946, lists 


Information and Education materials that are obsolete. 
War Department Circular 335, 14 November 1946, lists four- 
teen GI Roundtable Manuals recently declared obsolete. 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine 


Issue Number 81 (Running time 20 minutes) contains two 
subjects, Pigskin Stuff and White Safari. 

Pigskin Stuff gives highlights of some of the top gridiron 
encounters of the season, including Army-Oklahoma, Army- 
Columbia, Columbia-Yale, and Notre Dame-Illinois games. 

White Safari is a graphic review of the 3,000 mile expedition 
of the Canadian Army into the Arctic region. “Operation 
Musk-ox” was successful in gathering valuable data on the 
effects of Arctic climate on men, machines and equipment. 


TIP Still Mandatory for AAF 


Headquarters, Army Air Forces, has received information 
which indicates the existence of the belief that the Troop In- 
‘ormation Program is no longer mandatory in the Army Air 
“orces. To correct this erroneous impression, Headquarters, 
\rmy Air Forces, has recently dispatched an information letter 
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to the major commands reiterating the necessity of compli- 
ance with WD Circular 100, Sec IX, 1946. The Troop Informa- 
tion Program is, and will continue to be, an integral part of 
the Army Air Forces I&E program. 


EDUCATION 


Civilian Instructor Procurement 


Recruitment of instructors for the Army Education Program 
in the European and the Pacific theaters has been nearly com- 
pleted. The only remaining positions available are severai 
openings resulting from applicants having failed to pass th« 
required physical examination. The Civilian Procuremen‘ 
Section of the Education Branch has sent two hundred and 
fifty-nine civilian instructors overseas. Reports from the Pacific 
theater state that these instructors are proving their worth, 
and that they are doing an excellent job. Predictions as to 
future requirements for civilian instructors for overseas are 
not possible at this time, because of the many factors involved. 
It is expected, however, that civilian instructors will continue 
to be used in the Army Education Program overseas. 


War-Navy Committee on USAFI Meets 


At a recent meeting of the War-Navy Committee on USAFI, 
in Madison, Wisconsin, a streamlined program of courses was 
adopted, in order to bring the USAFI curriculum into line 
with the changed needs of the armed forces. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute, in the future, 
will concentrate on subjects at the elementary and high school 
levels, and the freshman year of college. Certain advanced 
college courses of specific military interest will be retained. 
The USAFI curriculum, comprising more than 400 correspon- 
dence, self-teaching and class-study courses, has been reduced 
to approximately 300 courses. 

This policy was adopted to meet the changing educational 
level of personnel in the armed forces, and the need for econ- 
omies in money and manpower throughout the whole military 
program. As a result of the Committee’s action, additional 
thousands of college textbooks, stocked by USAFI, can he 
made available to veterans in colleges and universities, through 
the Library of Congress. 

“Now that the armed forces have been reduced in size and 
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have been concentrated in fixed areas, the Committee believes 
that much of the college-level correspondence instruction 
hitherto offered directly by the Institute can more appropri- 
ately be undertaken by civilian institutions,” A. J. Brumbaugh, 
vice-president of the American Council on Education, and 
chairman of the War-Navy Committee, pointed out. The In- 
stitute will continue to urge service men and women to enroll 
in the hundreds of correspondence courses offered by the 73 
colleges and universities under contract with USAFI. 

As a means of keeping the USAFI program constantly re- 
sponsive to the changing needs of the armed services, the Com- 
mittee directed the USAFI staff to make a continuing survey 
of the educational] interests of men and women in service. 

The Committee also reviewed the procedure for selection of 
textbooks for the Institute, and re-approved the principle of 
selecting textbooks on the basis of recommendation by com- 
petent civilian authorities. 


Accreditation Principles and Recommendations 


In response to numerous requests by leaders in higher and 
secondary education, the Commission on Accreditation of Serv- 
ice Experiences, American Council on Education, recently made 
a statement of policy and recommendations relating to the 
postwar continuation of the accreditation policies adopted by 
civilian educators for wartime service. 

The Commission’s Bulletin No. 1, dated 18 October 1946, 


sets forth policies and makes recommendations as follows: 


The Commission believes that it is sound educational practice 
to grant appropriate academic credit for any measured educa- 
tional growth or achievement, however or wherever attained. 
The Commission also believes that systematic education norm- 
ally is best attained by regular attendance in school or college. 
Therefore, the Commission recommends that peacetime accredi- 
tation policies should be so designed as not to encourage men 
‘o leave school. More specifically, the accreditation policies 
of high schools should not permit men who leave the institu- 
‘ion before graduation to obtain their diplomas before such 
time as they would have by normal attendance. 

Since present Selective Service regulations ordinarily do not 
require a man to leave high school before graduation, the 
Lommission no longer recommends that credit be granted for 
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basic or recruit training toward a high school diploma, fo: 
men entering the services after the conclusion of hostilities. 

The recommendations for credit for service schools are cor 
tained in the “Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Exper’ 
ences in the Armed Services,” (Tuttle Handbook), publishe: 
by the American Council on Education. These recommenda. 
tions are based upon measured achievement of valid educa- 
tional experiences. Therefore, the Commission recommend: 
that high schools continue to grant credit in peacetime for 
educational experiences gained in service schools, as recom- 
mended in the Guide. 

The correspondence courses offered by USAFI, by collegiate 
extension divisions, and by the Marine Corps and Coast Guar:l 
Institutes, will be available to men in the peacetime military 
services. Since these programs are similar to courses offered 
by civilian institutions, and achievements are measured by 
examination, the Commission recommends that schools accept 
these courses for credit in the peacetime program, as recom- 
mended in the Guide. 

The peacetime educational programs in the services provide 
for an expansion of off-duty class instruction, under competent 
direction, using USAFI educational materials and Education 
Manuals. Achievements in this program are measured by 
USAFI examinations. The Commission therefore recommends 
that schools continue to grant credit for this class of study, as 
recommended in the Guide. 

Early in the war, it was recognized that many men in the 
armed services would acquire educational growth which would 
not lend itself to measurement in terms of conventional sub- 
ject classifications. Tests of General Education Development 
were designed to measure such attainments in general terms 
and to equate them to a level of education. There is nothing 
in the change from wartime to peacetime which modifies either 
the need for, or the soundness of, this type of educational 
evaluation. Therefore, the Commission recommends the con- 
tinuation and extension of the use of tests of educational matur- 
ity, such as the tests of General Education Development, as 
recommended in the Guide. 

In accordance with the judgment stated earlier, however, 
the Commission recommends that such tests not be adminis- 
tered or recognized as a measure of high school equivalence 
until after the class of which the man was a member has been 
graduated. 
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For institutions of higher learning, the Commission recom- 
mends that the Guide recommendations, which are based on a 
measured educational achievement or equivalence in experi- 
ence, be continued and extended in the peacetime programs. 

The Bulletin emphasizes that, from the outset, the American 
Council on Education, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the various regional accrediting associations, 
and the military services, have recognized and respected the 
autonomy and responsibility of schools and colleges to deter- 
mine their own policies in evaluation of service experiences. 


RADIO REVIEW 


Educational Radio Programs 


During January 1947, the following programs in the Educa- 
tional Series, This Is The Story and Science Magazine of the 
Air, will be aired by AFRS stations overseas, and will be dis- 
tributed to zone of interior Army, and Navy, and veterans’ 
hospitals: 

This Is the Story: 

Operation Education (Training and Education in the Army) 
The Last Delegate (The Ordinary Citizen and the Atom) 
Science Magazine of the Air: 

The Story of Bread 

Brain Power 

What’s the Time? (The History of the Calendar) 


New Titles in AFRS Original Programs 


The Wanderers, a series concerned with displaced persons, 
includes two new productions: “Night Train to Nowhere” and 
“The First DP’s.” The latter is a Christmas story and was 
vrogrammed just before the holidays. Titles of other shows 
now in production are: “Country Doctor,” “Fable of the Mad 
Dog,” and “Death Takes His Own Sweet Time.” The latter 
program is 30 minutes in length and may be heard as two 
lo-minute programs, or as a whole. 

The Pride of Outfit series has a new release entitled “We 
Were There,” which pays tribute to the 88th Infantry Division 
by giving a highlight account of its activities “from Gruber, 
Oklahoma, to the Brenner Pass.” 

The GI Ambassador series has in production “Look Up, 
Yagato.” This story concerns Japanese-American relationships. 
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UMT Booklet Revised 
The booklet, A Plan for Universal Military Training, ha: 


been revised and rewritten by a committee of War Depar'- 
ment Special Staff advisors, working in cooperation with the 
Public Relations Division. It will be given general distribu- 
tion throughout the Army during January. 

The revised edition is more detailed and is written in 
simpler, more direct style than the previous edition. It is 
written for the man in the street, the average citizen, who 
ultimately will have to decide the fate of Universal Military 
Training. Included are a general description of UMT, the 
reasons why America needs UMT, a detailed study of the 
UMT plan that has been proposed, and a question-and-answer 
section covering the most common civilian queries. 

The War Department urgently desires that all personnel, 
particularly commanders, public relations officers, and informa- 
tion-education officers, use this booket as widely as possible 
in getting the case for UMT before the public. It is particu- 
larly valuable as background information for talks by Army 
speakers before community groups—civic associations, women’s 
clubs, professional societies, church organizations, and the like. 
It also provides excellent material for local press and radio 
editorials and discussions. 

This booklet is designed not for the Army but for civilians. 
It will be the responsibility of Army officers receiving the book- 
let to pass the information along to the public. 








‘“‘Campus Salute’’ Replaces ‘‘Division Diary” 


A new War Department weekly radio program, Campus 
Salute, went on the air 29 November to replace the Division 
Diary show, which ended 22 November. The new half-hour 
program is broadcast over Mutual Broadcasting stations every 
Friday at 1230 hours, EST—the same spot held by Division 
Diary. It is blocked out for 13 weeks and probably will run 
six months or longer. 

Written and produced by the PRD Radio Section and 
Mutual Broadcasting production departments, the show deals 
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with a different college each week, highlighting the wartime 
record of the college and its alumni and the veterans study- 
ing there under the GI Bill of Rights. Scientific research 
carried on in the college laboratories, the loan of science pro- 
fessors to the Government, ASTP training on the campus, and 
the school’s ROTC contribution to the war will be featured. 
Wherever possible, a distinguished alumnus will appear on the 
program. 

The program orginates from the Army Band auditorium at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, with music by the United States Army 
Band and Chorus. 


Newsmen on Overseas Tour 


During January, three separate groups of American news- 
men will visit overseas areas as participants in tours sponsored 
hy the War Department. The selected press representatives 
will be given an opportunity to view the problems and achieve- 
ments of the American Army. 

Three tours for editors and publishers to the European 
theater, recently concluded, proved successful in helping the 
American public and press understand the difficulties facing 
our forces in occupation. Another group of editors and pub- 
lishers, with representatives of American radio networks, will 
visit Germany, Austria, and Italy as guests of the Secretary 
of War. Meanwhile, the first large group of newsmen will 
visit General MacArthur’s command to observe the working 
of military government in Japan and Korea. 

With the cooperation of the Army Ground Forces and the 
Army Air Forces, a group of newsmen will travel to Alaska 
to report on the equipment tests now under way as “Operation 
Frigid.” This is the first large-scale program combining test- 
ing of arctic equipment with Army maneuvers. 


Army Films Available for Public Exhibition 


The Office of the Chief Signal Officer has made available 
nearly 50 of the War Department’s collection of films, as 
listed below, for use in connection with speaking engagements 
or other public exhibitions. They are especially useful for 
showing before civic groups, veterans’ meetings, or public 
school gatherings. The films, ranging from the Why We Fight 
BC ries to a collection on Army technological and military train- 
ing, may be obtained by communicating with the Chief Signal 
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Officer, War Department, or any of the hundreds of film 
libraries located in Army installations throughout the zon 
of interior. The only limitation on the use of these films i 
that they be shown on a non-commercial basis, with no patron 
age charge of any kind being made. 


Film Number Running Time Title 

(All 16 mm) (Minutes) 

TF 5-12 43 Map Reading 

TF 7-295 56 Military Training 

TF 8-2083 33 Swinging Into Step 

TF 8-2070 36 Reconditioning Convalescents for Return to 
Duty 

TF 9-2026 19 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Wrenches 

TF 9-2027 14 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Pliers and 
Screwdrivers ‘ 

TF 9-2028 12 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Chisels 

TF 9-2029 11 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Hammers 

TF 9-2030 14 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Bars, Punches, 
and Drifts 

TF 9-2031 18 Care and Use of Hand Tools—Hacksaws 

Mise. 926 1] Price of Rendova 

Mise. 958 9 It’s Your War, Too 

Mise. 1030 15 To the Ladies 

Mise. 1041 AT Attack! Battle for New Britain 

Mise. 1043 20 Eve of Battle 

Mise. 1077 18 The War Speeds Up 

Mise. 1100 18 Suggestion Power 

Mise. 1129 22 Diary of a Sergeant 

Mise. 1211 83 The True Glory 

Mise. 1267 1] Reunited 

CR-1 20 Liberation of Rome 

CR-2 35 Battle of San Pietro 

OF-1 59 Prelude to War 

OF-2 50 The Nazis Strike 

OF-3 50 Divide and Conquer 

OF -4 50 Battle of Britain 

OF-.5 90 Battle of Russia 

OF-7 67 War Comes to America 

OF -8 9 Your Job in Germany 

OF-9 9 Subject Germany 

OF-16 42 Know Your Ally Britain 

OF-18 10 Overseas Mission 

OF-.19 21 Death Mills 

OF-24 20 The Negro Soldier in World War II 

OF-27 45 | Westward is Bataan 

FB-104 19 The Correct Use of the Official Telephone in 
U. S. Army Administration 

FB-153 18 a U. S. Anti-Tank Mines, Trap Flares and 
uses 

WF-9 20 Soldiers Without Guns 

WF-10 17 Lifeline 

WF-30 20 Birth of the B-29 

WF-31 13 Cotton at War 

WF-55 14 Black Bullets 


ANSM-75 19 Seeds of Destiny 
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